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1806; English mid ConUrtcrtial KttnnR' 
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A. E. Housman in his sixty-seventh year. From flie drawing by Francis Dodd (IVafionai Portrait, Gallery) 
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Vfo 
(ho 
»s?V 
mpy. wish :to 


,i- A. E.. Housman. in his 
. ml expressed tfie tyish that - 
^one ol h(i contributions to 
lCH f should be reprihtfed, , he 
1 Owing an attitude, td.his owtt 
‘S • tltat is Yiot . uncommon 
ieorned tnen, , A scholar often 
• that his writings, particu- 
W early \vritings, should not 
Pjinted, « least without bis 
onopportutiitytocorfect 
'Buf potential readers of- such 
Jjos nn Kite whole prefer them 
iWr., tincorfected,' unless 1 the 
^^ .aVe clearly Marked as 
of,^. Classical 
JJ* A Ri ^PTisftian have rightly, 
thaiuselvea • 'to , the cbrrec- 
K$ s P r l n tV and - tliby ;have 

ciSSSS®?’’ ^ t0 - tl10 of 

Qitedv/htpharo nowht general 

,y. . L - . . 

; withHoUS- 

. m »y w 1 * 11 that 
M 'ft in. the life- 

^o pubjish- 
edlv^If ^ ' ^ ,fi i book un- 

| }.L SSfyj - If • an author's; 

he respected, 
pf. . wohld hove 'j been'. 


The Classical Papers -. of j A. E. 
Housman 

Edited by j.- 'Biggie and Pf R. D... 
Goodyear. - • . ■ ^ . . 


Volume 2 : 1897-1914. pn422-902. , 
£12.60. 

Volume 3 ; 191S-1936. pp903431«,:. 
•• £13.90. 


Void hie 1 1882-1897/ 4fclppi’ £12.60. ‘ Cambridge University 


lost, and, as the editors remind us, 

. Housman himseir, prefaced to his 
London inaugural lecture the words 
of Horace, " nesdt vox jj)issa r&v- 
. erti”. The thrte volumes ere hahd- 
sorrtely produced, and . have ' been 

. edited by’ twb well-qualified : schol- 
1 ars, . wild have added - a' lift of ; 
contents, pt)d Valuaible indexes of 
passages'. 'ni(d pf subjects discussed.,, 
The publication 'has 'atbned to schoK 
ars, ' if not \ to H ousidao'e ' gliost, for . 
the dndeill ably : useful butdn’Bonie' 

; rOspb^- UnisdtUEaiitpryi selection ‘pE 
Housman^ ‘^rose Vlilch s cahji? from 
' thS ; Uwfi , Onbllshers twelve year*, 
ago. , •* 1 . 

- The. best; account pf Hpusman’a 
career 'in scholarship is giveu by 
A. S. F. Gow iV» Ute'mdPioir whibh fao 
: published ip the year pf Housmun’s 
depth; a brilliant short appreciation 


modern Latinists, D.' R, Shacklctdn 
Bailey (published, in The Listener 
ton Marcjt 26, 1959). Nmy we can 
' read 1 the , af doles ■ ap'd: notes in' their - 
order- of publication and so. follow ' 
the author’s development, , • ' v -‘ 

. Housman! did. not - attain .iuimedi- ; 
lately to his full- power/ From the 
start, he whites .clearly, elegantly 
and, wittily i' fro’rt' '■ the 8 tart 1H* . 
knowledge ; U impressive - and his 
ingehulty ' remarkable. . BUJt; though ; 
itheycphiedo.sbmp. brilliant . sugges- 
■tlortS.-tlie place* ft the first , volump. 
first ■ iubmii ed - between; i882 und : - 
■ I897i :ipldoni .. tha quality 
singled out by prqfes^Qf Slincldeton 
Bailey as, mosf singular In Hous- 
man : “ the' unremitting, passlonato' , 


Tlje earliest article : ' specially 
praised by Gpw is a series on Ovid’s 
Herofdes published to J897, when 
Hj»ustnsit ; wasl thfity^lghf. Jiefqra 
that^rtirte Hob)bn to"; p dbMi ad; ■'$ 
number ; of articles ' on ' Greek 
authors, particularly the traged- 
ians; all this work is learned and 
clever; but very little of it Is right. 
The rhetorical manner .which makes 
itjlpok as If -pwly one, hpproadi to a 
problem— -tlife author’s-—! s worthy of 
a rational man, Is suited to 

the' trealment; of Aeschylus and 
Sqphades, whpse conrupt te^ts are 
mq.de>; ’still' .itipre ..difflcMlt ■ by Lite 
lq<|k of material fpi- comparison. 

After the lqte issibs;: Hbutaiort 
wrote little about ; Gr^eJci, except 
AVhett tempted ; by 'b new > feapytusi 
thougli 1 ha' toiHrlbqted'jBf fee lively to 
the emeiitiatiod 0 f : the; ;new '< frag- 4 


or. wiicu ask^d wliy hp had 

censed to wilte on' 6k,. he Said it 
was b8dftusa;h e had ’ to .despaM 

of attaintog . excellenqd to hbth l^n. 


A S F Gow to Ute memoir whi6H ; bd ,zeil. tp ;see ; pach plie. 6f the hi- of attalntog, excellency to hoth ton. 
mibllshed in the ye&r of Houstnan’s ■ 'nunjerable problems In; h|s text hot guages. ld Greek, Ulejaw- nf dlmJo- 
: death • a brilHajit short appreciation as others bed presented it or . as he isHing rettirps has set 'in, ahd pTOb- 
'may he found iu a; talk broadcast by might Jmve prafarred lt to appoar l^is, : aj:e . Uot ^Iv so1^d i; «Stlv, 
tli? : leqat i . HousjiiBn; -.of butexaclJyaslt was'^, ' ; : ; ; ; , fit)ailty. But :^ 


contemporary, John Jackson, pro- 
duced a remarkable series of Linen- 
dations of the tragedians; and, If 
Housman had chosen to go on with 
Greek, he would doubtless have 
unproved greatly on his early 
attempts. All the same, he was wiso 
to prefer Latin, which offered a 
field hotter suited to the peculiar 
nature of his gifts. 

The second aud third volumes 
conrain an extraordinarily large 
quantity of detailed work of the 
highest quality. Few people now 
living arc qualified to praise it, but 
wo may record the impression that 
lmrdly any scholar lias left a collec- 
tion of textual notes of similar size 
whose average quality, over a long 
period, may lie compared to what 
we find here. The curly pieces were 
learned and ingenious. In the inter 
ones the erudition is enormous 
covering every topic which might 
illuminate the muttur in hand, and 
extending over the difficult and 
rarely mastered fields of aucient 
astronomy and astrology. The Inge- 
nuity Is as gi'aat as earlier, or 
greater ; but now it conies to ba 
controlled by a sure and steady 
judgment not often developed by 
the notably ingenious. 

The second volume contains nota- 
ble articles on Lucilius, on Statius's 
Sili’fle, on Martial and on Pcrslus ; 
the third has superb pieces about 
Ovid (particularly the Ibis), Martial 
again, and Statius's Thabaid, be- 
sides the . famous, papers oh "The 
Application of Thought to Textual 
Criticism" and on “Prosody and 
Method". Yet articles and: notes, 
because they deal not with a com- 
plete text but with a selected prob- 
lem, give less opportunity to 
appreciate tbe quality singled out 
by Professor Shacbleton Bailey than 
do the. commentaries.' No one can 
form a proper notion of the great- 
ness of .Ho'u&tqau without working 
through the Alfl/iilius, and then 
comparing with the text of the 
commentary the text printed in the 
editio minor of 1932. . Here even 
brilliant suggestions are relegated 
to the foot of the page or dropped 
altogether if ; they - d 0 not satisfy the 
editory standards with regard .to 
probability. 

Why, did Housman, whose verse 
belongs 1 S 0 entirely to the nine- 
teenth century, .choose ia his sdjbl- 
arship to continue , an eighteenth- 
, century tradition and concentrate' 

■ almost' exclusively od' textual crit- 
icism? lit; nlneteenth-cehhrry 
Gefrneny. the 1 tradition in question , ! 
; robresen^ed;thei , p ;tintJJ hfs death in 
* 3548 by 'Gottfried Hehtianb. fo very 
much; greater scholar than Ms 
English contemporary 'Porson, was 
replaced by thd new concept of 
AJEcmiiHSU'isscnscftnfij the study pt 
the unciept world as a whole. T6x- 
: tulil siudies took their place to-. 

. gether , with histpry, prcltaeoljfcv 
and; the new discipline of coipparii- 
live philology and .with other ancil- 
lary disciplines; and the study of 
ancient literature nb longer stopped, 
at ; the constitution of . the text. 
Wilpmowltr, born 1 , in tlie yean 1 !of 
Hermann's .death and so - qlevicu . 
: yeart olddr. than 'Housman, wrote 
commentaries on works pf. literature 
In t whlch -evefy branch of thd study 
of , antiquity 1 was used to illuhtinale- 
tbo text Jit lignd, lie ntado jmpor- 
r tifltt contributions to textual Crit- 
icism, but ha .did not 'shrink, from 
: ■attempting literary, interpretation, 

' aud -nothing ihat )tae vyrote 1$ dull. 
Lqo, three jrejtrS yopi'ger than Wila- 
mowltz, - brought . out the "first 
volume of a history of Latin litehi 
" ture not only learned but adlhirabiy 


. : ' ? v •i-: '' i: i . 
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written and exceedingly intelligent, 
in which the central problems, in- 
cluding purely literary ones, ure 
discussed in a way tEiat even now, 
more tiiun fifty years after the 
author’s death, commands the atten- 
tion of any person seriously inter- 
ested in the subject. Housmnn was 
intimately acquainted with the new 
German scholarship of the nine- 
teenth century ; he more than unce 
expressed admiral ion for Wilnmow- 
itz. Why did lie stay outside the 
movement that revolutionized his 
subject ? 

That he did so is greatly to be 
regretted, for Hughs!) scholars 
after 1830 failed entirely to 
profit from the momentous develop- 
ments in Germany. The triumph of 
the new scholarship in that country 
coincided with the moment when 
tiie ancient universities of England 
became absorbed in Leaching to the 
virtual exclusion of research. The 
opinion of enlightened persona like 
the grenc German educational re- 
former, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
that the two activities were necess- 
ary to each other was not compre- 
hended in the world of Jowctt. 
Mark Pnttwon wrote that in the 
Oxford of his day youug MAs of 
talent abounded, but that each was 
rapidly set to turning some wheel in 
the vast machinery of cram. British 
scholars did indeed attempt the 
general interpretation or the 
ancient world, but with few excep- 
tions— most of them, like Grotc, 
outside the universities— they did so 
in a way that did not increase 
understanding. In the Inaugural lec- 
ture which NTou&nian gave at Cam- 
bridge in 1911 {first primed in the 
TLh on May 9, 1968;, lie ridiculed 
their efforts. They took it for 
granted, he observed, that the taste 
nt die ancients was identical with 
their own Victorian romantic taste ; 
they believed, in his words, that 
the secret 'of the clussic&l spirit is 
Open to anyone who has n fervent 
fldmirnt'on for the second-best parts . 
nf Tennyson”. Many -of their 
Germnn contemporaries suffered, as 
Nietzsclie pointed out, from a simi- 
lar delusion; but most of these 
were at least active in adding to our 
factual knowledge of antiquity. 

Gilbert Murray, himself a minor ! 
poet in the late Victorian manner, j 
aHqmed that the poetical intentions ( 
of such a writer as Euripides were , 

n#ir tiOnr f.. at* ' 


tic camms was altogether worthless. 
But why, instead of trying to over- 
throw it by introducing n kind of 
criticism that took account of the 
poetical intern ions nf the authors 
criticized, did he take refuge in 
asserting that literary criticism was 
no exercise for n scholar ? 

Housman throughout his life 
upheld the narrow restriction of (he 
term " poetry ” to verse productive, 
in his experience, of particular etno- 
ll i 0n . a j e ^ ecIS - That definition ex- 
cluded most of the poets on whom 
he worked, poets like Ovid, Lucan, 
Juvenal and Manilius, whose stock- 
in-trade was wit, elegance, all 
kiudS'Of rhetoric. Housman’s textual 
criticism of these poets shows that 
he was supremely capable of appre- 
ciating these qua lities, which ho 
justly complains were better per- 
ceived by the critics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
limn by their supposedly mure 
learned successors of his own nge. 
Since by lloiismnn’s romantic def- 
inition of poetry these poets were 
not ‘Hue poets", nnu can see why 
he should not have thought it his 
duty to explain their literary tech- 
nique. But it would not be hard to 
show that these same qualities also 
formed part nf the attributes of 
poets whom Ilousman would have 
agreed to he worthy of tho name. 
Yet Ilousman equates literary crit- 
icism, except ns practised by ‘a few 
l itre spirits like Lessing and Arnold, 
with rho wearying repetition of 
sentimental adulation. 

Scholarship, he tells ns in his 
Cambridge inaugural, nut to men- 
, the London lecture nf 1892 
which he later called “rhetorical 
□ nd not wholly sincere”, is u de- 
partment not of literature but of 
science. Yet later hi the same 
lecture, when he is warning against 
the tendency to practise scholarship 
mechanically — which he rightly saw 
as one of the greatest dangers that 


— - • - - — ■ uuii^uigs nruia 

not very different from his own. 
Housmen also was a' romantic poet : 
nut he never for a moment suffered 
front such delusions. He saw that 
,!t ? rar J f criticism of 
classical authors in terms of, roman- 

POSiaOB: INLAW> 3jp ABR OAD 2ip 
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.u'T ’j ,,c warning against 
the tendency to practise scholarship 
mechanically — which he rightly saw 
as one of the greatest dangers that 
muy threaten scholars — he says that 
the criticism and interpretation of 
the classical texts is not on exact 
science . “ Its subject-inn iter ", he 
continues, “ is a series oF phe- 
nomena which are the result of the 
play nf the human mind. ... To 
deal with the mutable and evasive 
you want no cut mid dried method.” 
Exactly; even textual criticism re- 
quires not merely exact -knowledge 
oE language and technique, but a 
measure of tact and intuition— a 
measure, in fact, of literary under, 
standing. Housman cannot have It 
both ways ; the hard and fast barrier- 
winch his romantic dogmatism seeks 
to erect between textual criticism 
ond literary analysis cannot be 
maintained between two territories 
which shade so imperceptibly into 
one another. 

. Ifoiisnian, like. Nietzsche, deserves- 


Hugli Trevor- Rope 

writing in the Sunday Titties and the Listener ati-: ■ 
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our admiration for having ridiculed 
[lie false assumption that Victorian 
taste was like that of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and he was l ight to 
remind scholars that Lhc possession 
of u powerful technical equipment 
does not by itself convey a gift for 
literary discrimination. But does 
tliiit exempt professional teachers of 
lire clussics, whose duty is to ex- 
plain a difficult literature, front any 
duly but rluit of constituting the 
text ? Their task requires not only 
factual and linguistic knowledge, 
but sympathetic understanding of 
beliefs and attitudes unfamiliar to 
the modern man ; and if they are to 
perform ir adequately they must 
have the courage to try to achieve 
hath. Their task is not easy. Many 
people who have rnste and under- 
standing are hampered by inade- 
quate knowledge of the facts ; many 


learned people suffer from uu insuf- 
ficiency of taste and understanding. 
But a knowledge of the difficulties 
of the enterprise ought not to 
discourage a true scltnlur from 
attempting both halves of what his 
choice of a career requires. 

People often say that Housnian’s 
romantic poetry was a kind of 


protest against the austerity of his 
life of scholarship. From a different 
point of view, Housmun’s life nf 
scholarship can be 6ccn us a kind of 
protest against that tyranny of 
“ siib-Teiinysoniaii taste " which he 
from Ills earliest years found all 
around him. Talking about scholars 
and their personal literary tastes, 
he wrote in his Cambridge inau- 
gural : 

■ Our first task is to get rid of 
them, and to uc quire, if wc can. 


Visiting a Birthplace 

In the street where I was born 

tlie backlane walls are battlefields of brick 

roofs ripped of slates and floorboards rived 

windowpanes blasted by boys ‘ 
doors hammered in the knockers fled 
flags upended cobbles scattered 

drainpipes askew crashed chimneypots 
split skulls on backyard steps rhe stacks 
of blackened brick bashed in 

the coalhouse rained the wash-house fire 
damped with slag the copper plugged 
with ash, broken jamjars, papers, rags. 


The kitchen snecks are snapped. 

The tub of sooty rain is busted. 

The bolted netty gapes. 

Our frontroom windowframe still stands. 

The sash is jammed, the fastener loose. 

A ragged citrtaip pf dusty lace blows through 

black wars of shivered glass, my mother’s woe. 

'“-Its view of tne has changed, but not 
of the iron grate, the papered wall on which 

as it always did, our northern sun 
still casts above the mantelpiece 

the shadow of a frame the joiner made. 

: JAMES KIRKUP 
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io Killcarn Diaries 1934-1946 

filed by Trefor E. Evans 

JJpp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £5.95. 

^Egypt during the Second World 
|r, the British Ambassador, whose 
U wa s to keep Egypt quiet, might 
Bly have crossed swords either 
ft the generals operating from 
\ parish or with the British Cabi- 
t Minister appointed to Cairo In 
N2 to coordinate the war effort 
! the Middle East. Occasionally, 
i Miles Lanipson (later Lord 
Sleara) had a brush with the sol- 
ua, but never with successive 
bisters of State. He struck alt of 
Sm— Lyttelton, Casey, Moyne — as 
man to be admired for his single- 
SdedMcss and rugged .patriotism, 
gthe words of the first, he was 
EL jealous guardian of his coun- 
m name mid obligations, force- 
land rigid only about essentials ”. 
be cliarnctonstics emerge from 
I immense diary that ho had the 
mina to dictate every night for 
ih of his life. It also shows him 
i princely host and a contented 
i devoted to a wife much 
ngor than himself who- ran for 
■ a sumptuous and happy home. 

usy men keep diaries for a 
Sly of reasons. Some reckon 
they are living a life of such 
hst that they must record it for 
Bfity ; some write for their off- 
og only, some to work off the 
Mts too venomous to utter in 
Office, others, h la King, to pub- 
and be damned. Lord Kill- 
u to judge by these extracts 
a the 2 million words that were 
Otijput during twelve years in 
ft kept one out of complacencv. 
tile is pf unbroken satisfaction 
f‘ «ach day s work or play. In 
Bust 1936 the first of his famous 
E?* lr t0 ‘‘the boy” (King 
sounds rather governessy 
ML written down but in fact ft 
m i , in Ju»e 1941,' at the 
■St of the tension with the Free 
Bb over the attack on Vichy 
KA e , sot on very well " with 
■Kick y General de Gaidle: din- 
^nies go "with a swing " ; 
M? ms from London: are "most 
Wet ory ” ; one asks whether he 
BBoy to be considered for the 


Vice-Royalty of India. IF ever he 
saw renson for doubt nr cause for 
self-criticism, Trefor Evans lias uli- 
minatcd the passages. Reading his 
easy, conversational prose is like 
swimming in cream. 

Yet the swimmer soon wonders 
whether diplomatic high life was 
always so smooth. Here is a diary 
about some of the darkest years 
that the middle-aged can remember 
—of Munich, the Phoney War, the 
fall of France, the siege of Malta, 
Romniel s advance to Alamein. Yet 
few of these ordeals mar the Kill- 
earn pages. The first is not even 
mentioned. Sir Miles leaves Bal- 
moral on September 17, 1938, after 
"a most amusing and delightful 
little conversation” with the young 
princesses, and nn September 26 
(the day of Hitler’s terrible Sport- 
Pulast speech) lias an easy hour 
with the King. A year later, on 
August 29, 1939, they talk again, 
but the chief topic recorded is the 
way in which "that villain Hitler" 
has upset plans to shoot together at 
Balmoral (“ Ho had never had so 
many grouse up there as this 
year ”). 

Naturally Sir Miles was interested 
chiefly in Egypt, but here there is 
an even stranger omission. In the 
last ten days of June 1942, when 
Rommel staged his swift strike to 
within sixty miles oE Alexandria, 
Lampsoirs only diary entry here 
reproduced records his son’s 
'scathing" comment on tlie fall of 
Tobruk. Before it, on May 28, the 
soldiers " were entirely satisfied 
with the way things were going " ; 
after it, on July 2. he tells King 
rarouk that I gathered the news 
was not unfavourable Between 
is a gap which is almost incredible 
when set against accounts of the 
same days by Churchill, Auchin- 
leck or Casey; all these write of 

the Homeric struggle for the Nile 
valley” the British fleet leaving 
Alexandria for the safety of the 
Red Sea, of Instructions to "Delta 
Force" to flood canals and to de- 
fend every Inch " as If it were Kent 
or Sussex”; of . the : need to go 
armed even In Cairo. In London 
the House of Commons- was debat- 
ing. a motion of ho confidence in 
the conduct of the war while in 
Cairo on "Ash Wednesday” smoke 
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are rogues the revolutionaries must 
be saints: his sceptical intelligence 
protected him among his friends as 
among his enemies. 

Unfortunately it cannot honestly 
be said that these virtues malfe his 
journalism any more worth reprint- 
ing than that of lesser' ipen. His 
Journal always did yeoman service; 
but its contents were ephemeral, like 
all reporting. Historians will un- 
doubtedly want to consult the com- 
plete run of the Weekly In years to 
come ; but they are unlikely to find 
even so generous a Selection as the 
present one a usable substitute. Other 
readers are likely to be put, off by 


ANTHONY LAWRENCE : : - 

Foreign Correspondent. -• ■ ' 

201pp. Allan' and l/nwin. £2.95i - 
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Anthony Lawrence' Is a hie'e man wlio 
had the good fortunO to lend a nice, 
job end has noW written a very aide ’ 
little bdbk about lt. lt is an ertfully 


curled up from the V.mlKissy garden 
as the stuff burnt their papers. 

There are two possible explana- 
tion 5 for these omissions. Either 
Lanipson was a Fair-weather cock 
and did not mention them, or else 
his editor left them out. Eithcr 
way, the editing is reprehensible, 
tor Professor Evnns was on the 
Embassy staff at the time and, 
whether his boss recorded them or 
not, he should have inserted facts 
of such significance. Instead, he 
has devoted far too much space to 
the unimportant— lists of tablet ilk 
of guests, of proxies for noble god- 
parents (“King George of Greece, 
Bobo Roxbuiglie, Hughie Northum- 
berland . . .*), or of game 
accounted for (“ Duck : King 

Farouk, 437; M. W. K|illearn], 
117 ; Lt-Cmdr Atef, 108 ; Mr Short, 
6”), No doubt an editor should 
show all the facets of his hero, hut 
this one overdoes the snobstuff; 
such items are boring after a lapse 
of thirty years, even when they deal 
with three queens, two o in perms, 
two presidents uutl six kings. 

There is little in The liillenrn 
Diaries that will be new to his- 
torians ; most of the diplomatic 
crises recorded, including the sur- 
rounding of the Abdih Palace with 
tanks in February 1942 tu make 
King Farouk either abdicate or 
change his premier, have been 
almost as fully described by earlier 
wr iters. Egyptians below the rank 
of king or courtier or cabinet minis- 
ter are barely mentioned, so that 
neither diarist nor editor gives anv 
conception of the seething national- 
ist resentment that was muzzled for 
the duration of the war by foreign 
soldiers and censors in the name of 
an “alliance ” which, tci most 
Egyptians, was a misnomer for a 
foreign occupation. 

The book is, therefore, not as 
interesting as better editing could 
have made it. Yet it has the allure 
of its bonhomie. Sir Miles,, immense 
in stature, confident of ultimate 
Victory over “ the brute ”, and 
always jolly as a Sandringham boy, 
must have looked like a rock to 


Egyptian society, both to its upper 
crust and to the Cairene bystanders 
who watched the Rolls. leave the 


embassy gate with flag flying. This 
was his war work, and he did his 
bit. 


igging up the past 


the staleness of much Of the news 
discussed — wbat is the controversy 
over nuclear shelters to us today ? — 
and the flatness of Mr Stone's prase. 
He writes clearly, sensibly and from 
a warm heart : but the greyness 
which characterizes so much Ameri- 
can journalism creeps over even 
these pages. This Is not an argument 
against that instrument: the. grey- 
ness has a purpose, it is the necessary 
counterpart Of the redoubtable 
accuracy and 'diligence with which 
American reporters, like Mr Stone, , 
go digging out a story ; but it is an 
argument against reprinting dead 
pieces. Anait seems, unfortunately, • 
to apply here, .. 


comforts of Burma.: fie ranges wUItly • 
with a modesf. choorful aua inuopent . 

eye. The famljiar foreign corrfespdn- 
debt’s lameiits abput the mips- ,, 
blowing follies of strange : bureau- 
cjtapies and tiie dispiriting liiOomo*. 
tehee, of cable Offices and radio 
stations provide a r mock-mournful, 
self-deprecating leitmotiv. , • 

In tlio end. thoUgH, it is China and ; 
the Chinese ! hat ’Come to dqthlpate . 
his thinking us he 'learns 1 From his 
experiences , i& bt)tiv Singapore and - 
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ought- to know- "By "the end of 
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NEW FROM ME1H0EN 


CHURCHMEN AND THE CONDITION OF 
ENGLAND 1832-1885 

G. KITSON CLARK 

Until the twentieth ccniuiv. English churchmen played a very central 
pail in the social history cf tho country'. This suitfy sots out to show haw 
the English churchmen ol the previous contury giadually mover! Irani un 
entrenched position in tho old hierarchy to s less secure condition as men 
who wore subject to the gavornmam of a collectivist Slate organised by 
a professional workforce. £4.00 

THE FREE SCHOOL 

W. KENNETH RICHMOND 

Amid the increasing disenchantmont with prosent-day education, and 
the appearance of a new literature of ‘do -schooling’, the practical, 
application of notions of ’free’ or ’open 1 schools has received little 
attention. This huok ox/iloros tho roots of the present educational 
melaisa - sociological, historical end psychological - and looks at what 
could be dono (and wliat is borng done) to Ireo education from its rigid 
nineteenth -cuiiiiny uintinisatioii. £2.90; Education Paperback : £1.40 

Studies in African History 

ANCIENT GHANA AND MALI 

NEHEMIA LEVTZION 

The first complete history of tha ancient kingdoms which mark lha 
dawn of African history as we know it. A skilful sifting of tho available 
evidence - old chronicles by Muslim scholars, Arabic and Portuguese 
texts and oxistmg ural liadi lions - vividly reconstructs these great and 
fascinating empires. £3.09; paperback ; El .80 

New University Paperbacks 

GERMAN LITERATURE: a critical survey 

Edited by BRUNO BOESCH 

Translated by Ranald Taylor £2.60 

SHAKESPEARE’S EARLY TRAGEDIES 

k NICHOLAS BROOKE tt 00 
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Sochi Issues in the Seventies 1 ' / 

MEANING AND CONTROL 

Essays in Social Aspects of Science and Technology 

• Edited by D; O. EDGE and, J. N. WOLFE 

• A selection from papers presented at an international mealing at the 
University of Edinburgh. The major purpose of the volume is to explore 
the social meaning of the emergence of modern science and tech- 
nology, and the consequent challenge to the processes ol social control. ‘ 

£4.00 

INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Prepared by Tha I nternfltForial Committee for Social Science 
Information and Documentation 

: This Bibliography - published annually in four parts in Engliah/Franch - 
constitutes an essential working tool for all who require comprehensive 
reference to current literature in these fields. The volumes to be published 
,' this year cover works which appeared in 1971. 

l ; SOCiPLQGYfthe /i«l df tha individual pans, is novy available; Pqiidcf! 
Lv-; Jjiranea S^nf^plcstOndA titftropoio^y, wJlf appew l*l*r this year, ’ j 
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Cqnifngon February iSt/i ' - av7 

A GLASGOW GANG OBSERVED 

;JAM€S PATRICK,-- .v.V; ■; ■ ' . ?\/y' 

] . A dtaliange ff om a blxteien year old Glasgow boy led James Patrick, on 
. approved achdoj iepclmr; jlp masquerade ft8;a, gang rnembar His book;. 
, is ap; Important uhdonffliie cdti't^tbuiiori to the understanding of juvaitilo-. 
-.'ga^hbhayjgur*; , > .. r •_ £3.86; paperback : £1.76 

THE TRtAL OF DR SACHEVERELL 

GEOiffREY HOLIES . ' j, ./O' 

jit fpeusing on o caifse tS&fird of English history - the trial fbt treason of 
; a Tory clergyman bqpk briljiamty encapsulates a dramatic period of 
political add reHgious fermont intHo eighteenth century, in us. £S,tio 
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Fifty-five variations on Venice 


lease be brief 


ITAE.O CAL VINO : 

Tc cittfi invisi bili 

l70p)>, Turin: EimuuU. I ..2,5(10. 

The Italian equivalent of a Pulitzer 
Prize, the Prctnio Foltrinelli per la 
Narrativa, was. given ut the end of 
last: year to Itnlo Culviiio. Perhaps, 
as we shall see, a poetry prize would 
have suited his new book even 
better, but no doubt the Premio 
FeltrinelU was meant to acknow- 
ledge his long career as a novelist. 

A long career, although Calvino is 
StUI not fifty. Tie started very young 
with a novel, II suritiero dei nitli di 
ragno (translated as The Path in the 
i Vest of Spiders) which was highly 
praised by Cesnre Pnvesc. It still 
reads extremely well and keeps all 
its youthful freshness and sponta- 
neity. A novel appearing in Italy in 
3947 nod dealing with the Resistance 
was bound to contain an nrgy of 
crude realism seasoned with hitter 
political invective. 

Yot it would he wrong in describe 
II sentient ns n " non- realistic ” novel 
or to include it in the literal lire of 
the Resistance. The shiry nf u rich 
boy who joins the Puriinuns and dis- 
covers, nil at once, the excitement of 
war und rhe joys of love, the bonds 
of discipline and the elation nf free- 
dom, the shiver of fear and the hor- 
ror of death, the ways und the lan- 
guage) of the poor, the churtns and 
the cruelty of nature, it is essentially 
the story of the discovery of the 
world by an adolescent. Its siix'iigrh 
lies in the fact thui its until nr wax 
little more than an adolescent when 
lie wrote It and mixed the facts of bis 
own experience with the magic col- 
ours of a distinctly poetic imagina- 
tion. 

From that momenr on. the pursuit 
of reulism and an inclination towards 
the fumnstic have seemed to be the 
twin poles of CaJviuo’s inspiration. 
Tho stories collected in Ultimo viene 
it corvo r The Raven is this Last to 
Como, 1949) and L'entrata iri &uerra 
(C ioittg to War, 1954). sometimes 
based on autobiography, and uiulnly 
set against a background of: recent 
Italian history and politics, certainly 
belong to the realistic vein. -Indeed,, 
up until 1957, when he left the .Com- 
munist Party, Calvlno wait one tif the 
most engage of Itulinn writers and a 
contributor to VittorinPs periodical 
If palitecnico and to 11 contemner- 
tmeo, the . mouthpiece of ; Italian 
Marxist intellectuals. But he gradu- 
ally- withdrew from politics,- cOncon- 


cholic emperor to ivhom the exercise 

__ _ of power has brought both wisdom 

(Fiabc iuiiiano, 19.%), 'rewriting them his success as a novelist, Calvlno has and sadness: he has discovered that 
In modern Italian, while three " mod- long been persuaded that the novel, the empire whose possession seemed 
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lection of Indian popular fables 
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dii liking of the present book. Despite 
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cm fables " of his own, appearing in 
rapid succession in the 19.10s, pro- 
ved very convincingly tliar the nove- 
list's interest in incredible tales was 
no passing wlum. II visconle dimez- 
sato <1952, translated as The Cloven 
Viscount), II harotw rampant e (1957, 
The Baron in the Trees), II eavalicre 
inesistente <1959, Thu Non-Existent 
Knight) make u triptych of groat 
originality and charm, in which 
the fantastic und the real are 
blended with no apparent effort to 
form an mu using parable of the 
alienation of modern society. The 
stories of the warrior who has been 
split in two in battle hut goes on 
living and having fun, of the Boron 
who lives, lores and prospers in the 
tree-tops, and of the knight who has 
been killed but keeps on fighting, a 
ghost in an empty suit of armour, 
ore the perfect products of a crea- 
tive Imagination that contemplates 
reality from the heights of wisdom. 
At peace with himself and almost 
oblivious of the political struggle, 
Culviiio sin lies indulgently at the 
follies of the world, spinning his 
tales with gusto and radiating sere- 
nity. 

This kind of repos (in guerricr did 
not lasL long. F.vcn the titles of 
books like La spcculuzione edilizia 
(1957, Building Speculation), La 
giornata di uno scrutatore (1963,. A 
Dan at the Polling Station), Marco- 
valdo ovvero Ic stagioni in ciitd 
(1963, M. or The Seasons In Town) 
show Colvin o' s renewed interest In 
sociological and political problems. 
But than, in 1965, fantasy reasserted 
itself. Lc casinicomiche is a collec- 
tion of " pieces" which it would be 
misleading to cull Science Fiction 
because they arc deeper and more 
ambitious than most SF. They deal 
both with scientific problems and 
.with cosmic events: rhe With fuii ex- 
tinction of life, the origin of colours 
and forms, the infinity of time and 
i,hd many other subjects, 

8CH 


space, 


an. 
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apparently too heavy with science 
and philosophy to be intrinsically 


or a genre, is finished, and in fact he 
has not written one for fifteen years. 
The novel however still fasciimtcs 
him, and apparently, whatever lie 
writes, he cannot do without some of 
its traditional mainstays to support 
Ills own fragile creations. Thus, all 
the pieces of his Cosmicomiche are 
either narrated by or centred on the 
same character, an entity called 
QFWFQ. 

Likewise, the descriptions of Le 
cittA invisibili ( Invisible Cities) in 
his new book are all given by Marco 
Polo to Kubla Khan, in beautiful for- 
mal speeches. The book is divided 
into nine parrs which are all opened 
and concluded either by conversa- 
tions between the Emperor and the 
Venetian traveller or by the author's 
own commentaries. But this simple 
and attractive framework was not 
enough for Cal vino's complicated (if 
logical) mind : he had to disrupt ic 
with another elaborate device. 

The cities are in fact catalogued 
under no fewer than eleven head- 
ings: the cities and memory, the 
cities and desire, the cities and the 
signs, and so on, Hnd further coupled 
with thinness nnd continuity, with 
exchatiges, the name, the eyes, the 
dead , the sky\ ending with the 
hidden cities. Each section con- 
tains five cities but' the sections 
are mixed up, and their com- 
ponent parts distributed in an order 
whose logic is not easy to discover. 
And the table of contents, where the 
title of each piece is followed by a 
figure Indicating its position In the 
section it belongs to (ideally If not 
typographically), is not much help. 

To complicate matters still further, 
the reason why one city is included 
among the thin ones and another 
ajiiong the continuous is even less 
clear (no “ thinness ” is apparent In 
four out of the five thin cities), and 
It seems legitimate to' wonder 
whether this tiresome apparatus pf 
figures and references la a homage 
to or a parody of structuralism. . 

Wlint matters, though, is not the 
framework or the structure but the 


een conversations or commentaries. 
Calvino’s Kubla Khan is a melan- 


philosophy 

inspiring. But one nf the discoveries . 

of modern pnetry is that there are beauty and poetry pf the fifty-five 
- no unpnericul subjects, and Calvlno descriptions of cities and. the eight- 

ceminly has u special knack for ‘ ‘ 

proving that : ' = 

Interviewed in 1963 about his 
future plans; Calvino disclosed that 
he wanted to write" something til at 
was neither a novel nqiv short 
stories”. It. is possible that, he was 
referring to Le cosmicomiche and to 
Ti co?| Zero (translated as T Ofid 
NoUgm),r : another collection pf 
" pieces" based on science and tedh- 
nology which appeared in 3967, but TBRBNCE BRADY t 

Rehearsal 

220pp.- W. tl. Allen. 




so desirable is but u an endless, form- 
less ruin Marco Polo is a nostalgic 
explorer who knows thut all cities 
are alike, but none us beuutiful us 
Venice. Venetian traits abound in 
the cities he describes: green 

canals, arched bridges, tortuous 
narrow streets, golden domes, loggias 
and balconies. As he confesses him- 
self, " any time 1 describe a city l suy 
something of Venice ". 

“ Nobody can say whether Kubla 
Khan believes everything Marco tells 
him about the cities he has visited 
on his missions, but the fact is that 
the emperor of the Tartars remains 
listening to the young Venetian with 
great curiosity and attention.” From 
the first sentence in the book the 
pace is set, and the tone. The pace 
is rapid, fabulous in substance yet 
realistic in appearance ; the tone one 
of great assurance, as if any doubt 
about the veracity of the tale were 
out of the question. Calvino, in 
fact, follows the splendid precedent 
of Marco Polo’s own tale, 11 milione, 
and here and there imitates It 
directly: “ Departing from there and 
going three days towards the East, 
you find yoursolf in Diomtra . . . ” : 

I shall now tell you about the city of 
Zenobia . . . " ; “ After thirty days 
against the Northwester n man 
reaches the city of Eufcmiu . . 

Diotnita, Zenobia, Eufemlo, 
Arrailla, Aglauru, Laudotnia, 
Melania. . . . Every one of the fifty- 
five cities bus die name of a woman, 
and this is one of the main charms 
of Le cittA invisibili. Calvino has 
never indulged in the vein of 
open eroticism and near porno- 
graphy to whose attractions 
even serious Italian novelists 
such os Moravia and Dlno 
Buzzati have succumbed. But in 
this book, from time to time we catch 
a glimpse of a nuked woman, und an 
atmosphere oi the erode surrounds 
mosti of -die “ Invisible” citles.Tliere 
is r no deliberate insistence On the 
theme, not a single scene of 
debauchery, just a Tew hints and 
touches of groat dollcacy j but Cul- 
vlno's reiiccuce is -delightfully sug- 
gestive. The volcr of n girl calling 

Oob 1 from . a terrace in 
" Dioniira ” will remain iti the 
reader’s ear, just as the vision of the 
ladies of “Anastasia”, who swim In 


undress and cndi- 
remain in his eye. Atfj 
sibly forget the fob* 

Ipazia "who rid? 
thighs . . . and as sou 
foreigner gets near, tW 
down on the bay . Tj. 
hard with theirfiranipjSa' 

Frequent reference* u 
porary events and partkak- 
of modern life confoTa 
already apparent (no 

modern fables’ 1 : fin 
master of the conte M 
He literally "confowS*! 
and tho fanciful ”, t ai 
moral and philosopttka) l 
out for a moment spofilui 
or weakening the 
fables. ■ 

Just as The Boro**,, 
pointed at the aUeauioad 
ninn, so sotno of the 
Le cittA invisibili reflect fe 
predicament. Some » 
traditional- views of fit 
wretchedness of mufti 
of “ Tecla ” Is a symbol d 
less toil j from "Sum 1 
that the pursuit of ha| 
although we are often 
knowing it'; “TeodMa*_ 
the progress pf dyillatiai 
with failures. ' 

Others reveal, a' deep i 
present-day issues ; thee 
of the population upload 
shadowed in a vWon ell 
discharging millions of i 
** who want to be bon Ml 
their necks and open Adi 
so as not to choked adiri 
vision of fields, woods, i 
rapidly disappearing 
pale faces of millions off 
cannot movA for lock of s 
horrors of the coflsumtu 
nightmare of landslides il 
burying whole cities, ioubl 
to a vision of the worn j 
with craters of gariittiw 
tho centre of a matroti&U 
less eruption 1 ’; while wt 
conurbations leads hlmisi| 
beautiful > fablo of mq 
{razing waste-paper fra* i 


-.paper i 

What a triumph that rara 
outer Italian literature 

The case of a poet I 
at the novel ii, spdly. i 
Hare we have, for W . 
suddenly tunpogpoel;*^ 
hint and thank mt 


J. JOHNSON : 

htlo Molry’s Own Double-Entry 
ip. Collins. 12. 


bo wants long novels anyway ? 

B. S. Johnson’s hero, Christie, 
^dialogue with his intervening 
’ jr near the end of this very 
book. "Why spend all your 
time for tt month reading a 
rind-page novel when you con 
comparable aesthetic expert- 
j|ti the theatre or cinema in only 
evening ? ” Several questions, 
usly.arc begged or evaded here, 
of Mr Johnson’s contempor- 
. still cheerfully persist in writ- 
•Tongish novels (if not of 1,000 
fes) which seem somehow to get 
fished, read and esteemed: the 
js a long time dying. And then 
of those experiences in the 
tre und cinema may possess a 
of elaborateness, a resonance, 
jett a pcrsiiusiveness, which some 
mental novels, "funny, bru- 
dikI short ” In Chrlstle/John- 
words, may not liuvc. By about 
ofitt in lils new book one is 
ding regretfully that Mr Joim- 
detence of his minimalist 
quos might He nit her iu the 
j of better novels. In tills form 
diet* form, than in such slyly 
cuslng interventions, 
io often with this gifted, 
ous, amusing — nnd frustrating 
,er's work, the hotter novel 
pdecd, seem to lie somewhere 
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casting couch 


compensation for tlio loss of Hilary’s 
outstatidiug virtuoR and Morwenna’s 
enthusiastic athleticism. 

■ In presoucJng Rachel und McCann 
as beleaguered lovers destined for 
tlrw -tragedy, Terence Brady mis- 
judges things rathor. No one, really, 
is .likely to vlqw his cbaraciers as - 
anything moral than vehicles for * 
situation .comedy; -Some of the Jokes 


go off at half-cock 1 odjj 
timed and good ww. 
chuckle ! one or wj 
but the angst 'ofwJjJC 

safes 

introspection, sre. 


forte, and 'Mr Bradf 1 
slated .the 
character from vm 



.« thd ald-wouble‘^ 
conscious ; o Jdja 
tends to sv^f^ ffiji 
bad news.’?: TSffiJJJS ( 
paged, tba»!Sdi>*ML'^ 


just round n comer which he doc- 
trinully refuses to turn. Christie 
M airy is, once again, the siibstnucc 
of H goad Idea tricked out with 
devices to fill a very odd book, rather 
than developed with cure and 
stamina to make a good one. There 
is, for a start, tho appealing central 
idea: Christie will mark up some- 
thing on the personal credit side of 
his double-entry for everything 
which the world, in its malice, ‘debits 
from him : irritations and evils he 
suffers will be revenged by damage 
done to society in return. It’s the 
stuff of n shrewd psychological 
study, with scope for much inciden- 
tal satire ; practitioners of black 
comedv among American novelists 
could nave made it work. But Mr 
Johnson's devotion to the short 
novel, and the arbitrary manipula- 
tion of characters m:d happenings 
on a strictly nnn-rcnlistic, resolute] v 
rimi-uove], level (despite the patent, 
indeed loving, realism of his set- 
tings), means tlmt it ull evaporates 
In knockubout fantasy almost us 
soon as It has storied. Stealing 
stationery osculates into blowing up 
a tax office (killing seven) and 
poisoning a reservoir (killing 20,000). 
This is to tiro of invention, not to 
revel in it, or vary it. When the book 
bus to ond, with Christie having to 
die. the hero cooperates with his 
author in developing a sudden can- 
cer in a way no loss forced, unsatis- 
factory nrnf silly for his creator’s 
happy admission that it is so. 
Denigrating your tnvn art must In 


some whit enhance it: the truilinu 
off into blank puges hctc .suggests 
nothing mure original than mere loss 
of interest in continuing, 

Embedded in Mr Joiui.siuPs tiny 
chapters are, as otic would expect, 
those little nuggets of unquestionable 
talent which one hopes some time to 
see piled all together hi a h:dk 
which — dare one suy it ? — eschews 
gimmickry in favour of unibilinn, mid 
scale. There is the usual pleasing 
sense of place— here, the peculiar 
urban desolation nf suli-fiy-over 
Hammersmith. There is smile suc- 
cessful broud comedy (us well ns sinue 
sLrdined slapstick). There nre the 
beginnings of sonic developed 
characterization which the author 
bus clearly enjoyed — office and fac- 
tory skivers and time-servers— 
though it nil gets cut off fairly 
quickly. There arc, especially, 
scenes in u fuctory, looking nt indus- 
trial processes, where Mr Johnson 
has stopped, lunked, thought, and 
used Ins tiilmirnbly accurate and 
flexible prose (one re me in her* 
school interiors in Albert Angelo, 
.shipboard scenes in Truwl ) ; hut tint 
for long In the last analysis, (he 
tribute uno makes to Mr Johnson, 
who has yot again obscured Ids abili- 
ties in a gauze oi facetious devices, is 
that one finishes Ids novel wanting 
mure of everyth! up in it that even 
remotely begins to extend him. Un- 
happily, at least while he is set on 
Ids present emurso, it is likely to he 
tiie last tribute he actually wants. 


lanking on grace 


BRODERICK : 

slogy for Roses 

^Colder and Boyars. 12.50, 

jraph, explaining the title of 
rel, reads : 

Sf, 'Which represents the prose 
6, and which is hardly spoken 
^parlours without an apology, 
its effects and laws, as 
iful as roses. 

R. W. EMERSON 

la greater part of the book, 
money does not dominate : 
ter titan avarice, holds the 
®- A parish priest in a small 
rn u having an affair with 
iter of a local businessman, 
raot agonize as much as might 
lected. The censorious, 
townspeople, 11 laco-cur- 
t bIIow themselves to be 
IJ-aware o! what is going on 
tq regard it as something 
pass, something the priest 
p6oxry for later on— land the 
ferns almost to share their 
mailed acceptance of whet 
; * mortal sin* The author is 
fere: • 

**» he muttered to himself. 
* Jesus ”, the sacred itame 
ng as ever a !sort of animal 
> to those who are bound to 
r ; and drag it with them 
depths. 

B^ent .disturlte the atmo- 
J . the novel which generally 
a strange but convincing 
«uae. toward ^ "religious lie- 
^■church rules, b\ shallow, 
Wanted piety find- disobodl- 


eisewhore It suggests thut money- 
worship and "a sense of property " 
represent- a faith that deserves 
respect ns well as mockery. - 
There are satirical passages, 
directed against pious-seeming, 
small-town humbugs (all of them 
middle-aged women) which are nine- 
teenth-century in their direct 
hostility. These women are like gro- 
tesques, in a sub-plot. The principals 
— Father Moran, his mistress and 
Brian, her other lovfir — are treated 
more sympathetically: they are 
"serious" characters. Even their 
smells are allowed subtlety : 

. . . tho mingled smells of Incense, 
candle-grease, damp walls, floor- 
polish and die sweetish waxen 
scent that impregnated all of 
Father Melody's clothes. It was an 
odour which his curate knew well : 
the redoleuce which the male body 
acquires after years, of celtbacv. 
Tonight It struck him as Immensely 
desirable apd slightly disgusting- 


Once aguin a conventional anulogy i* 
inverted ; for Mr Broderick goes on 
to illustrate the well-known 
(sensuality) bv reference to the less 
known (chastity): 

Just as Father Moran had found 
the smell of colibacy attractive and 
slightly repulsive, so now Brian, 
tired from love-making, found this 
blatant display of femininity at 
once disgusting and exciting. 

The narrative is gripping and 
vivid, with drabness and dowdiuess 
made exciting. Yet— as the quoted 
extracts perhaps auggost — the whole 
novel reads like an unpolished first 
draft. Mr Broderick changes his tono 
too Jerkily, when he turns From ti 
respected character to a despised 
one, and bis money /grace tit erne is 
late in emerging. The publishers 
have helped to convey the work-in- 
progress impression by producing 
the book to look like a typescript, 
with poor spelling and spaaitig. . 
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Frances FitzGerald 
Fire in the Luke 

£5.50 

"Fire in the Lake is probably the most 
enlightening book in English ever to be written 
about Vietnam. It is wide-ranging, properly 
detailed, but extraordinarily easy to read. It is fuil 
of new information, sagacity, and important 
ideas, pithily expressed." Ian Wright, 

Foreign Editor, The Guardian 

"It Is her gift (as a thematic historian) that makes 
her book both a document and a literate 
interpretation by a historical sensibility that 
recalls more than once the colonial fictions of 
Forster, Greene, Burgess and Nalpaul." 

Michael RatclifFe, The Times 

"Miss FltzGerald § s book has very great merits, 

has compassion and insight," Murray Sayle, 

The Sunday Times 

"The truly good thing about Fire in the Lake 
which makes it a book to be read, is that it is 
ambitious". Mark Frankland, The Observer 

W. B. YEATS: 

Memoirs 

Edited by Denis Donoghue 

"Professor Donoghue's exacting editorial task, 
covering the fields of Irish politics and 
European letters, not to say magic and 
astrology, has been admirably fulfilled." 

Kathleen Ralne, The Sunday Telegraph 
"Denis Donoghue has done his work with great 
elegance and exactitude, down to the last 
reticent but hard*-won foot-note ... In all 
possible unobtrusive ways he makes the whole 
thing, the candid and mannered alike, available 
| to us" Frank Kermode, New Statesman 

Edmund Wilson 


£4.00 


£3.50 




Heiriemann 
£2.40. ■ 


, lV .--y — - iwarid-Weury or 
— a,lt ,- in the 

.L tona "hen : even- 

in* i}e motley theme to nre- 

ii* 1 . ^perhaps Convert- 

5E* « ^Plural, ■ . to 

. of.; Heaveq 
iSPffiSpife syatem-^oijthe 

^ khoivs 

fl.,anil. t^e. r Uke, ,. Mr 


This collection of short stories is not 
just a collection. Tho stories consti- 
tute a whole ; they arc all firmly and 
deeply grounded in tbejife of Maoris- 
of today, a life seen through n Maori 
«i> and a Maori memory widen fuse 
truth fill noss, filth to the facts, with 
love- Reulism in fiction, ^ because 
historically It is associated with the 
tattle to give the wholo truth and so 
iti practice the bottle, for the right tb 
Include the ugly* is tbo often loosely 
assumed "ttt 1 ednnote Ortly.the certain 
presence of the ugly. Wftl ihimaera’S 
i realism -is like sunlight which con- 
ceals notl 

Site 


t mum. ? — wihiwb' but vd§ch; betause it 

he . contorts hitd -controls ' warmth; , a 
ofr °^spbou t Immorotis affection, makes' the. 
Uod - MS6s : this .con- drabbest of detaiL.the conuiionpjaces i; 

r of rural; Wd.‘ urban povorty, come 
' allvo; htimdn, find acceptable. • . . ; . • 
The tpleot revealed is all the more 
welcotrie because this is not pnjy Mr 
Ihimaeva’s first book but the 
work of fiction (WO have already rea- 
son to be gfotehil to - 9 




.Gpu 

;• At* pervasive 

•*6? fff*. ft* .mysterious 

S°!^r T ;timThave' emerged through 
the the .imagination of a Mspjri writer of 
IH fenis rrt$rely satirical t -suclvskm and' power 1 . 

-yr-;- . r ' • ■ : r-ij - _ > ' ' - ' 


The repented word of tlto. title. 

S tmnamtf. however translucent to 
ew Zealanders, will be opaque to 

KrliirnrShnal 'the Euglish reader. It means ^ * green- . 
Educational fi|onB ,f 0 New ZonlautJ fonn of 

evocative of a past, whim If wds thO . 
— ■' ■ prized material of hxo and Orbo man t| 

and evoking also an early novel bv 
William Satchclk. The Grccnstom ' 
Door, in which Satchel], a pakeho, 

. tried to do , from tho outside for tho 
epic times of the Maori wars and in ' 
the roihhntic-ldlora of 'e former dev 
what- Mr lhipiaerebati nsw done from 
within for, A (irtne of trnusjtlon. whoq 
the Heroic. Hos faded.- . ■ ! : 

•; Tlie problems of: the '.hlapri. . 
lunkirtg their itaiia} tlan ((Otp u couv, : 
murtal primitive society to on proirti-. 
Ized^ industrial ' society,, lie,. behind 
many of these stories, and the jnovli- 1 
able clash pf generatioris, conflict or 
loyalties; tW pujl of Ute^past pnd tho ,! 
push of the Piesent, 1 hjfr Hit nlebro 1 . 

; handlos all tlfli with . subtlety and, . 

' restraint -rightly making tlw ci'eailpn ; 
of pebble His priority and . Ttaviw : : 
thefr problems to present them$bm» . 
implicitly 'Throflgff ,tha way ; his, 
characters betave.; ■; 

" There 1 art few writers who^ cnn\ 


“ Wilson turned criticism into an essentially 
narrative art; his flow carries us 
irresistibly along and his Immense 
knowledjgeabiUty Is aggressive but never . ; . 
[eeffrJUsfifylrig/i John Bayley,^ The, Gtiardlain ; ;i 


fXre) liMvliich the Maoris Ihlmier. 


write Trtih : love without stumbling, 
into bathos, or scnhaientumy. . Mr: ■ 
Ihlmhera ‘tan. This is- tlie. most 


J-.V-V.V V., ■ “£4.95 

A: i)sW' edfjtipii of th i $!o u tstan dl ng blogf hy- of 
M^UPdCdahty Cf V^hioh the T'L.Si wrote on (ts 
flrstabpeararideii VMadpasspnt'sjife has, 
sorhethllig of tliog rl mh os s a nd l rony of his aWn. 
t^les ^nd; nbvelsii ft ls a.#ucc6s;s:story with a 
trabicehdlng,:^ ^torv^ ^wIiicK began in;a chateau 
aha, coded In, ^tbhstic afeylvim. Mr Stecgmuiler 
1 1 s' It wei| I- * ' ; -l ; ; ' m rb' ’• 
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MARXISM 
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T un qukkiiqn of “two Marxus 
or one *\ which has divided 
die supporters ami the critics 
of Louis Althusser and which 
Ims riiDiiinaLi'd recent discussion 
of Marxism, Iieis always hidden 
as many difficulties us it revealed. 
In particular it bus tended to 
{live rise to scholastic exercises 
in dating the sn pposctl “ break ” 
between the two Murxcs, and it lies 
turned what arc essentially liven- 
tlciii-centuiy disputes ahouc sub- 
stantial political and philosophical 
issues into a nulier strange dispute 
about mi intellectual biography. It 
is □ merit of all these books that rhey 
avoid the merely scholastic, while 
displaying a considerable sensitivity 
to rhe political implications of oppos- 
ing positions on epistemological 
Issues. They arc pitched at different 
levels of difficulty, and aimed tit a 
variety of targets, but there is a sur- 
prisingly large urea nf ttgrceniom on 
the central featur es of Murx'* work, 
and die crticiul problems it still 

E oses. Neither the rigidly ileLeriiiiii- 
it " sciciiitilic ” Murx of writers like 
H. C. Cnrmv-Hunt or Karl Popper, 
nor rhe humanist “existentialist ” 
Mnrx of writers like Erich Fromm 
makes any uppeurnnee here ; an 
open-minded, constantly developing 
Marx whoso views chnnged both in 
accordance wirh their own inner 
logic and tn mutch the unexpected 
changes of i he outside world is given 

■ ■ uot Ulicr i t j cn j t 


How many Marxes 
are there ? 


hut 


a xyinpuihetic, 
reading. 

Dick Howard mid Jolm Maguire 
both Luckle iliu young Mnrx, though 
Professor Howard Is concerned only 
to lukc the story In 18-14, and tb 
deal with the Paris Manuscripts 
quite briefly as the culntinntion of 
nis story, while Mr Maguire’s essay 
is almost wholly nbnut those in aim- 
scripts. The Development of the 
Marxian Dialectic makes fairly 
strenuous rending, even for a 
render who is reasonably familiar 
with MiuVa early writings. The 
reasons lie in the difficulty of the 
MJbloct-ninttei' rather than any 
wilful obscurity in the author, for it 
«s not easy either to clmrt Mm Vs 
development in terms of his pro- 
gramme tn i nuke the world philo- 
sophical and to make philosophy . . - , _ — , 

worldly or in terms of bis changing ^u prising that Professor Howard 
political outlook. There are -several f I,aws some profoundly anti-Lcuin- 
■ - • - 1 ist morals. 


of Marx's work ini mediately before 
the Paris Manuscripts ; for example. 
Professor Howard stresses the im- 
portance of the essay 11 On the 
Jewish Question" in Marx’s (level, 
npim-m from democratic radicalism 
to communism. The claim that the 
xn-called Rights of Man cannot truly 
be universalized in o society where 
ulienuLion is rife for economic rea- 
sons is a innjor step towards seeing 
that the merely political revolution 
is insufficient, and thut the revolu- 
tionizing nf the underlying soclul 
relations is a prerequisite for the 
restoration of a truly political— that 
is, communal — existence to mull. 
Aguin, lie stresses the importunce of 
the analysis of the revolt of the 
Silesian weavers, where Murx 
praises what is, in essence, the 
philosophical grasp of the German 
proletariat : 

The Silesian uprising begins 
precisely where the French and 
English labour revolts end, with 
the consciousness of the nature of 
the proletariat. The action itself 
bears this superior character. Not 
only the machines, the rivals of 
the worker, are destroyed, but 
also the account books and titles 
to property. 

Hut in this analysis, claims Marx, ' 
the philosopher daos not stand out- 
side the world; lie only teaches the 
world why it struggles. It is not 


DICK HOWARD i 

The Development 
Dialectic 


of the Marxian 


-05pp. Souther n Illinois University 
Press. Distributed by Feller and 
Simons. £4. 

JOHN MAGUIRE : 

Marx’s Paris Writings : an Analysis 
GW and Macmillan. 

PAUL WALTON and ANDREW 
GAMBLE : 

From Alienation to Surplus Value 
241pp. Sliced mid Ward. £5.50. 

JOHN LEWIS : 

The Marxism of Marx 

2i>6pp. Lawrence and Wishnrt. £2. 

PAUL WALTON and STUART HALL 
(Editors) : 

Situating Marx 

167pp. Human Context Hooks. £2.95 
(pu per back, £1.45). 


interesting und contentious readings 


“ their automobile, hi-fi set, split- 
level home, kitchen equipment ” 
and so on. But Marcuse’s melan- 
cholic point is nor that enpi till ism 
has overcame its contradictions hut 
that it has contrived to absorb 
them, to spawn an endless scries of 
devices for blotting up the destruc- 
tive side-effects of the capitalist 
economy. Nor does Marcuse rely on 
a “fixed energy model” nf human 
nature in any very essential way ; 
generally, his image of the contem- 
porary condition Is that of a baffled 
striving which ends in acquiescence 
in what the going order offers us. 
But this is not at all to deny the 
validity of the pollticul objections 
to Marcuse which are no loss cogent 
for being familiar: “By treating 
the majority ns an undifferentiated, 
indoctrinated, .manipulated mass, he 
moves over to a Jacobin conception 
of revolution, in which the people 
for whom the revolutionaries claim 
to be acting are nt tile same tlmo 
regarded as a hostile force.” 

The final chapter of the book 
contains an accomplished, if exces- 
sively self-conscious, account' of the 
present standing of Marx’s theory 
of capital accumulation and its Im- 
plications for the survival or col- 
lapse of the capitalist order. Follow- 
ing Dr - Nicolaus, the authors point 
to the considerable success of 
Marx’s analysis In predicting such 
phenomena ns the growth of the 



A CatHidgue-pif ;lhc0.-! 
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- After -the difficulties Of ProEessor 
Howard, Mr Maguire’s, lucidity is 
very welcome. On the importance oF 
the analysis of the Silesian revolt, 
he agrees almost wholly with Pro- 
fessor Howard, ond, with some re- 
servations about the anti semi tic 
expression of the essay, he gives a 
similar account of the critique of 
Bauer .qn Jewisl\ emancipation. Mr 


fairly enough, that his Interests 
were practical rather than theoreti- 
cal. and that he was so to speak *»» »*««-■ tun win nr rnc 

climbing up the philosophical middle class, and the prevalence of 

ladder to reach a position from monopoly in a developed capitalist 


which to change the' world’ None 
the less, he brings home the extent 
to winch difficulties with under- 
standing Marx are difficulties with 
understanding live methodological 
and epistemological issues. 

From Alienation to Surplus Value 
is rather more ambitious, and a 
good deal nearer to hagiology. It is 


economy. But they raise ono enor- 
mous issue which they then leave in 
something of a hurry. They show 
how Marx’s account of the genera- 
tion of surplus . value and; his 
account of capital accumulation log- 
ically Imply n forecast of the falling 
rate of profit, and he Oca the . even* 
tual downfall of capitalism. They 
fst* ’ 


. i v - ♦ V ms ■ . . . . # t — — .« 7, . — , ahoy niafPL'mllSt Will SI 

Maguire’s main interests are three- Prone. not so ntticb to let Marx off t,en dismiss die statistical evidence nnd economic 
fold. The first is to explain Marx’s t|ie hook by simply pointing out “ ,at 110 suc h. fn ! 1 has occurred as n become a trifle < 
*E° m C( J ncern wItl ] fhac he did not care about aprob- E® re . em Pincal counter-toridency. j e m°af datian “ 
c , ha ^ e tytann* of . lefti as to wish the problem away to/ sl J^ e t j w Y willing enough 
■ Haw eC ° e M?H°* h* t ie e *i steB| ce of claiming that Marx denied its exi* t0 uso r l s ? 9^ l 'b° ‘Riddle class 


Paul Walton and 


tence.; 1 Thus 
Andrew 
Berger 

claiming that the * ultimate root 
oLthe . processes of alienation and 
reification lies in some fundamen- 
' ®l, terrors of hutnaiji existence, not- 


es au 

• Gamble criticize Peter ' S2?d ? d,e unkind rctidor 
and Stanley Pullberg for SW 1 , inkt “ e y ar ? V yIn ff to have 
, that the “ultimate root” thQ,r ca * e aiM *. ctlt hy dismissing 


empirical 
thcorj 


class conflict j-the second to give £( 
detailed account of Marx's new in* 
sights iqm economics and -their rel a - 
tionship with his critique of HegeN 
philosophy ; and the third is to assess 
the intrinsic worth of Marx’s philo- 
sophy of mah. ‘ . 

. The third, aim wQuli, talffi much ably the terror of chaos r \~bu? have More Kfncrdus' viei 
more^paCe than Me Maguire has at lltfle more to say than that " Marx tllat , th ? authors have n 
’.ppe wpd/ d suggest that 'class terror* . t0 tile bottom of tlielr - ' 


coitfirmatioh of 


. . „„uire has 

v his disposal to tackl e witlt ‘ any hope 


counter-oxampJos when they do not 
like them and accepting confirming 
instances when thoy do liko thorn. 
The more generous view is simply 
a. — — — - uot yet scon 
view of the 


of success; but be makes g'; start at the ultimate rpot of .reification, i ( L le,nlflc Standing of Marxism. 
Iea.st.nOn . sett mg -out' some of the the virtue of such a position being ' ib ey say. quite properly, that crl- 
reason* i«h« Christian with Mabc- that si pee classes are social, tlieV " ■ of , »• falhng rate of .profit 

e hetter equipped are open to study.”- BUt, this & bavq codftised “ the * formal 

a sqcdre , commit; scarcely an Argument against ot capital acctnnulation with 

•ui^ €r ti an . d £uNberg, who, presuhi- “l 6 concrete and detailed analysis 

®bly, think that Marx is wrong and of a< ? ual ecbnoifties ”, But formal 

. , nnrrinn fi. 'TiVu V 7 1 f,™ unlikely to be vehr sicken by,, urodols are rtot constructed as exCr- caily 

• S?/ioS5i' m.vfe Cathollc-Marxist .^e observation, that the# 'disagree , c ! fiea m Pure logic; and anyone who the C 
« re8C » daruy ’ with Mm, .'. pronoseu , to; employ the (hstinction ; meat, 

prevails.. There is : an excellent . • . - ■ • . • ' ought to hold hmisalf. iready ib " 

how to match, the model t(j 


present situation bfi M 
Kiumuon t 0 wWch ^ 
will be appropriate 

. Dr Lew ‘s is hostile | 
mn attempts to nlao ' 
scientific footing, am | 
this implies a vanguiMj 

< l' ngs fc a 2, ''"cmupret 
n long behind it. B 
k-nt about Lenin, 
ibly bo accused of hm 
lust such aa elitist 
least intermittendj 

increasingly therM^I 
quoted, not just as sap?, 
endeavour to do wiSw* 
rhe result of ik^ 
attempt it to the » 
most parochial fonm 
opportunism*’, but |k,»1 
•Apropos the worklog 
level of consciousiKsi I 
only be brought tq 
wi ill out.” This looks 
like the position Dr U 
but in fact it U pwiil 
account of how liuunai 
that the working class 4 
stand what it wasdobq, 

In search of 
Hie Total Marx 

Although Dr Lewis |ha| 
esting and persuasive 
many of Marx’s k< 
daily his view of ajientai 
new materialism, The Hi 
Marx is fu\! of oddiM; 
muddles. Dr Lewis chim 
that we Ri*e not to Ida; 
ncousness , of Manda I 
ineptitude of post Soria I 
but in due course the Snkl 
growth rate is producedkl 
tinn of the clahp iki 
economies are iqbrc m 
productive than capiakl 
mies. And it. is Jess tat 
It is a criticism of lit 
economy that it dta 
nnd poverty to co^dfl.i 
moonshots . arc roimkfli 
socialist economy wuTklq' 
consumption There is, 
lain -alarming casualoess 
accuracy of Dr LewhV 
sketches of philosopliW 
Plato Is claimed to to 
conservative tliinkw 
serve a stable socii 
reactionary obsess 
decay— which woida h g i 
him a good dwl-w* 
WoolFs cii$ual express" 
persistent niolancnoly "l 
evidence that, unlike rto 
real reactionary-. The r* 
tion of Locke ns's » 

materialist wilj sur^rtM 
da«edh 

lent , of datiag 
the more so. since* w« 
qnd Mill all soeni -Wi* 
ideologists. 

Situutins Marx Is the 
conference held w®* 
months Ago to dfscuij 1 
Marx” in the light 
especially retenr wwk.o* 
rissc. It Will codts-J 1 
to its .rqad^r!! 

was not recovered od^ 

Indeed, . the book h ^ 
the wajMt: displays 'j* 

currein ; concerns! 'WO®. 

'M 


here Hopkins belongs 


iffiON G. Sl'LLOWAY : 

Manley Hopkins and 


the 


ftorlan Temper 

Rom ledge and Kegun Paul. 


was natural enough for Gerard 
[ ' ley Hopkins, whose poems were 
published in 1918, to be com- 
|d for his modernity in the 
when baiting of the “Great 
torlans" was a popular blood- 
tt. For muny, Hopkins’s position 
modern poet seemed to have had 
>ul nf miiheiuiclty put on it 
F. R. Lcavis bracketed him 
E/iu Pniirul and T. S. Eliot in 
flcuiiiigs in English Poetry) 
12). Humphry House was prob- 
• the first in point out with 
Why how rlinrnughly Victoriun 
>kins wns, in spite of liis original 
and rudicui inuovutlons iu 
tic technique, und academic 
ics liuvc snuffled on this scout 
r since. 

dlsun Sullnwuy is tlie latest in a 
■line of those who have set nut 
letiinnxtratc thut Hopkins he- 
ld tn Ills ugc. Her book, which, 
lolls us, took tier “eight years 
jinplete ”, is sn full of facts and 
and fads vlewlly presented 
: is difficult to digest or sunt- 
j. Tn i ho usual picture of Hop. 
he Jesuit priest, DC Sulloway 
jes to add pictures of Hopkins 
'Oxonian (both the Tractnrian 
the uneasy Bailio) pupil of tlio 
liberal Jowett) ; of Hopkins 
IRuskiniun aesthetician ” ; niul 
look ins “the paradigm of tha 
Victoriun gentleman These 
sfuruish three of Dr Sulloway’s 
Uneven chapters, 
t fourth and lust is entitled 
Horror and the Havoc of the 
• of it : The Wreck of the 
diiand and the Calamltnrian 
She holds for undisclosed 
is that Hopkins “ believed that 
lay of divine judgment was at 
and with it the ond of the 
, and she writes : “I believe 


I urn the first student nF Hopkins to 
suggest that his ode is consciously 
based on Revelation from beginning 
to end.” Piling Pclion on Ossa, she 
also believes “ thut Hopkins meant to 
hint, without openly saying so, that 
Christ had appeared to him at one 
time or another, just as lie had 
appeared to the tail nun [in Part tlio 
Second of ‘ The Wreck ’ l 'llie 
this is il 


to nil 


that 



1BU U Li Cl 3 a J 

caily. lucid account «j 
GtundrUse btj 


m 


Paul .Waittin rMP 
opment^ 

summarizes: inRoW 1 ® 1 - 


. excqilent . ’ , : ougne to .Hold Mpiialf. ready t6 teli 

account _qf the deference between '-.V- . ; ! •' ■. ;v ' : ; us how to match, the model to tha r»T-ji 


, '*‘* v * '«»• iu uow, otnerwise Ul rroqi Ti. 
fe.we tb ^id-it .os 'a hibdel of Vniue. ftnd^provoW* 
iffitworidfathfer fhan^onle bthei- ? . .. comment: -from ?vt* 

Like L- . J 3! SSL- ' 



temperate reply 

Christ docs not make a miraculous 
appeanmcc to the tall nun in Hop- 
kins's ode, rlmt there is no reason 
to suppose that Hopkins hliusclf ex- 
perienced u miraculous vision of 
Christ, und that the umion tlint 
“The Wreck” is consciously based 
on the Revelation of St John the 
Diviuc is completely unconvincing. 

Chapter One is as unsatisfactory 
as Chapter Pour but in u different 
way. Dealing with Oxford mid wliui 
Dr Sulloway oddly calls the “Tract- 
arinn Wars", it is » garishly melo- 
dramatic scenario, pitted nnd pock- 
marked by in mime ruble smull mis- 
understandings niul fulse cmpiiases, 
written In un inappropriate journal- 
istic style, with its doubtful drift 
lost in an accumulation of assorted 
hits of information druwn from u 
variety of sources, mostly secondary 
and all treated as if they had much 
the same degree of authority. 

This may seem harsh, but consider. 
We arc toid thut “the legendary 
hypnotic powers of Oxford and her 
prophets worked their spells in 
plenty upon Hopkins”; that for 
Oxford's “ fiercely partisan, celibate 
tutors ” the “ perennial succession of 
> students took the place of family 
affectiops. It is no wonder they often 
found themselves overwhelmed by on 
atmosphere of panic that Matthew 
Arnold was “ Merry Matt, tlto witty 
professor who hud Conte up to em- 
battled Oxford with the express in- 
tention of stirring up laughter that 


“ Jowett . . ■ reminds one of Hopkins's 
Aiphonsus Rodrigue/” and also of 
the “ almost invisible humble plough- 
man In • The Windhover ’ and that 
“ the University of Cambridge . . . had 


kept itself free nf the religious vol- 
canoes thut had blasted Oxford since 
die eighteen-thirties ”, But social 
and intellectual ambience cannot be 
crcntcd in this mnnner in which what 
is shoddily concerned is vulgarly ex- 
pressed. One begins to understand 
wltat a Trobriond Islander feels when 
another European or Amcrictm an- 
thropologist arrives to describe his 
life and customs. 

If the book were ull on this level 
it would he possible simply to dis- 
miss it, hut Chapter Two on “ Hop 
kins, Kuxkin and the Plenitude of 
God" mul Chanter Three on the Vic- 
torian idea of tlie gentle man limit 
contain more valuable mutter with 
less impertineticy mixed. It would be 
wrong to say that Dr Sullowoy's real 
but unrecognized subject in her book 
is Ruskin’s influence on Hopkins, be- 
cause she argues that it ivnitltl be 
“ an impossible tusk ” to discover 
where “ tlio Rusklnese point of view 
in Hopkins's prose and pot-try” is 
due to initiation nnd where to V simi- 
larity of vision, bred, perl tups, of a 
common tcmponnnoiit, a couminii in- 
tellectual climate, or himilnr educa- 
tion u mi reading ”, lint per hups she 
would have found tlie tusk difficult 
rather than Impossible if she Itud 
concentrated on it and forgotten 
about the detuils of the cccleslustical 
in-fighting at Oxford and nbnut tlie 
Apocalypse in “The Wreck of the 
Deutschland". There is n book on 
Ruskln nnd Hopkins tn be written, 
and Dr Sulloway might liuvc written 
it if she had not tried tn do so much 
else and got out nf her depth. 

This hook's smull slips nnd errors 
arc tan numerous to point out. Tn 
the three-page appendix on “The 
Brief History of tlie Tractarinn 
Wars ” nlone, we have “ Riel turd 
Hurrel Froude”, “St Edmund's 
Hall”, Cardinal Wiseman as “the 
first English Catholic Primate since 
the reign nf Henry VIII ", ond I860 
as an “ annus ntlrabilc " (sic) for l lie 
Broad Church party iu the Church of 
England. Somebody . should .have 
Weeded the garden. 


he Beardsley void 


M EASTON: 
had the Djrtng Lady 


fvdsley Riddl 

Seeker and Warburg. £4.50. 

Tomas malory : • 
te Darthur • 

»ted by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Dent. £12. ' ■' 


Beardsley, so it has been 
invented M> himself by coiir* 
tor • discourtesy rather of the 
■ Journalism of - tlte 1890s. His 
^elf was sharply in silhouette, 
~te sell subdued. Behind the 
tongs and the panache was 
That .void ■ was peopled : a 


to the enigma. Gossip and conjec- 
ture collide with deft allusions to the 
art (though with literature Dr 
Easton is a -little less adept). 

It all reads like a conflation of 
Infancy Gospel and ** Higher Critic- 
ism ■ Was Aubrey homosexual ? 
Well, like " Max ’s ” Ills circle was 
mostly queer and he was certainly 
attractive to homosexuals. Verdict: 
not proven, probably not. Does, the 
imagery of Venus und Tannhciuser 
register o drug trip? Verdict: not 
proven; probably not. Did Aubrey 
ftnd. Mabel as precocious children, 
suggest to the author of The Turn of 
the Screw his sad, possessed Miles 


Mabel and stresses there was a con- 
tinulty between the pair’s early High 
Church ism and their: (and Mrs 


eys) c 
church. 


and Flora ? Dr Easton hardly 
bothers to waft for an answer to that 
one before moving briskly on to his 
next. Did Mabel au'd Aubrey experi- 
ment sexually during tlieir joint- 
adolescence -as Frank 'Harris 
father.rdom toating^rnTthor records 7 nut you ^Ijjot libel the 
hor son’s last illness, at last dead 

/ Aubrey, to . !a child ; Lquer expected incest rather ^as 
were ' 
lortd 



7 'he Diary of 

f\mnuel f^epys 

u hicw- ml mnpkti tmtisaiptiwi 


UDtTEl) BY HOB RUT LATHAM, Fellow .»/ Mogctokne 
Colic ac. Cambridge, and Pcpvsian Librarian, and W If. 1,1 AM 
MATTHEWS. Professor of I>ngit.<th Lilermwc. of 

California 


Mlclmcl Rutcllffe, T he Times : 

'llu. 1 Latham Matcheivs trail script ion t»F Pepys'h Diary is nuc 
of thv glories nf cuiiLcmimiary English publishing. The 
editors . . . enrich our pleasure at intiit me ruble points wlili 
concise niul i n for tint live f out notes. . . . Tlie publishers liave 
set tlie Diary text in u bold and beautiful tvpe-fuce and l’epys 
himself would have wu uted to know who the printer vvus, in 
order to commend him.' 


Hugh Trevor-Roper, The Listener . 

‘ Both editors have contributed excel Jem introductions on 
the dlurist and the diary. The text is clear and. readable. 
The notov.ro Which other scholars have contributed, are 
exemplary: relevant, documented, clear and brief.- There 
is plenty of erudition in them — sometinius enjoy ably arcane 


—but no trace nf pudantry: seldom lias stick learning been 
so economically und sn elcgtiudy presented. The famous dlarv 
can now be read complete, with full understanding and with 
Treasure, in a form of which Fepys himself . . . would have 
been proud.’ . 


\W 


Roman 

Dr Easton also furnishes one or 
two errors: it was not P.ollitt who 
asked Beardsley to design a cover 
for thq Cambridge ABC ; it was 
Maurice Bariug and the Cornishes: 
the magazine spent much oE its time 
bsiug beastly to Pollitt. And Frederic 
Shields’s first name gets misspelt. 
Lettering .was ; not Aubrey’s strong 
point and Dr Easton’s casuistry is 
to be admired in discussion of the 
cover of the' first number of the 
Savoy: “The necessary vidousness 
(Aubrey must stick to his last) is 
pfesont only in the deliberately tor? 
tured lettering.” Is it not rather 
Dr Easton who sticks to hl&last ? The 
Savoy is also praised for its 
“geuerous margins” and for its 
typography : “ exceptional for . the 

iu, , H uiuu i =- 1 --— . — . L , ... . _ „ - pwiod”. Has Dr Easton ever looked 

| fricnd$i- patrons and Lord ; eppperexpe c tbd v l c f ° r ' e 5 -Ver- a t the Cent ur ji Guild Hobby. Bom : 
sister. About his life dlqt;^ ; - and The Hobby, Horse 

^‘•^eveL iw such te hav^hfl Dr EastOo iVbrie 6fih«.«aanyi;v4ho ! ' 

'Ufel uwiod.^Ve kVoW com- chifd W toto a mysterlous youiiB think tout BeardslcV’s ntust rations 
|ly little t there WtSsome dis- 1 man in Paris? Or Was it aborted 

More auiue u w ^ ^ ^ ftl)Qvtion n Q£ Aubrey’s 8U(I 
whnt relation does either Supposition 
bear to the foetal imagery in 
Aubrey’s work at abodt that putauvo 



hiKT Precocious early years. 
[,“ a P s :p°re iyqs no Quotidian 
■& 0l ik and Illness. Certainly, 
JJf** totters are. Htfle bdlp. 
“”ij 5r 0mpts . inquiry, - specula* 

4asto(i’- ■' 

f*P00l)j 

tobel j s 


lo Salome urc extreme aud . virtually 
unique exumplo.s_pf insolent disinnc- 
lug 1 from tt 
attd:We do )i 

of tlie Rave of the Lock and the bold 


time r Verdict : no. = : . : " - - keeping faith .with the apirii to what • 
ume f jve8lite ? there j* of 'dip. Volpone., But the 


Was Aubrey, then, e transvestite^ 
No. but. And litre at-lMt; cpmos Dr 
Easton’s solution. , Aubrey as * cm id 


earancopf^tbe fourth editlbn of 
IfieMorto 


• Richard Cross roan, New Statesman : 

;, Tiie editors have achieved the impossible . . . one can upw - 
•read the. Diory perfectly easily,- mouth by niontli, year by. 
year '. . . at last a really learned edition where the toorning - 
Is put at the disposal qf ; the layman.’ 

Bernard Levin, The Obseriter : 

'Here,. in one of the finest foots in all the Jong history of 
scholarship, is Pepjrs's Diary* once aud for all. E.vegi monu- 
meniiim acre perenniiu.’ ... 

Michael Foot, Euefifng Standard: 

'Nothing morn elaborately erudite cbuld have been produced 
bv the editors and -publishers if .in fact they had: ituravolled 
- lno riddle. of the universe.' 


; . British Book News': 

'Edited, in comparably by Dr. Latham... . . Each succeed I tig 
volume reinforces the -conviction that, this, w.drjc should be 
found iu eyor>' Jlbrary Jn the Euglish-speukhig world.’ 

'' 

'The cave and ' scholarship which has through decades of 
academic preparation been so. generously and brilliantly 
lavished upon "tills formidable project bus ut lust begun to 
reach- the gcnoral reador. iu a manner which truly reflects 
great ^houottr upot) • the editors aud their publishers.' 

* - * * ' . * \ i • * / * • ' * t 

' ' • • ’ The Tablet: 




propervplace 


their 1 own del iqpte, buffi our on i^ctorion** ' 1 


Nbw’Rvidloble; 

• .-yato tlQ.SOneUhcsat 

/., . l'i U Vols. tV-V (1^63-4), £?.5d net theset 

: Vbfv V*V4 (1G6S-6), £9 net the set 
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The budding revolutionary— and his wi§> eatures 0 f the wild 


LEON TROTSKY : 

The Young Lenin 

Translated by Mux Lustniiin 
Edited by Maurice Fried berg 

224pp. Newton Ahlwt : David and 
Charles. C2.95. 

ROBERT JL illi'NEAL : 

Bride of the Revolution 
Krupskaya unil Lenin 

326pp. Go I lane/. 13.60. 


Lenin in a supremely difficult mill- 
jeet for ii hiognipltor, bis public life 
exp used tn u bla/u uf publicity, his 
private life so inaccessibly private. 
It is only for the early years of ids 
life thut biography can be 
separated from history ; and for this 
period Imagination niul .speculation 
ure fnr more ubuiuluut tliun hnrd 
information. This is true oven for the 
cardinal Fuel nf his brother's execu- 
tion, which forms u mu jar part of 
every legend nf the youthful Lenin. 
It is easy to imagine the harm wing 
and lasting effect which the tragedy 
must have hud im him and on the 
whole family ; Imil nothing signifi- 
cant is recorded. Lenin in Tuicr life 
is line known tn have spoken uhout 


lii.s brother’s doutli, and never 
referred to it in any of his writings. 

In the 1930s Trotsky, condemned 
to the inaction of exile, embarked 
an a biography of Lenin. Fifteen 
leisurely chapters brought Lenin us 
for ns liis twenty-third year, mi the 
eve of the move tn St Petersburg 
which was rhe real beginning of his 
revolutionary career, before lie had 
met Krupskaya and before lie had 
written a line which has been pre- 
served for posterity. There the 
manuscript wns abandoned. The 
most probable explanation is tiiat 
Trotsky, always a fighter bv tem- 
perament, became too deeply im- 
mersed in the controversies uf the 
1930s, und later hi Ids polemical bio- 
graph v of Stalin, to return to these 
historical preoccupaiii 
nvent, unnub ii 
sent to Max Lust man for translation; 
the translation was made but 
mysteriously lost- It enme to light 
again in Kastman's last years, mid 
now appears for the first time after 
his dentil. 

Maurice Fried berg is porlinns a 
little severe when ho suvs of the nook 
that “ many pages of it are frunkly 
nothing but conjecture and rend iiko 
an old-fashioned vie romanltjo ", 


ions. The frng- 
e In Russian, was 


Rut it muy he true that, like so man 
of Trotsky's writings, it tells as much 
about the author as about the sub- 


ject. The nlcture of the young Lenin 
becomes the idealized picture, seen 
through the lens of Trotsky's own 
youthful enthusiasm, of the Budding 
revolutionary of the period. The most 
interesting chapters are the last, 
which deal with Leniu's intellectual 
development, and stress among 
other things his debt to Plekhanov. 
But above all it is a picture of Lenin, 
already the dcdlcnted Marxist. Trots- 
ky is never at a loss for a telling 
phrase : Lenin, when we take leave 
of him, " had begun to use Marxism 
as a carpenter uses his saw and axe 

Robert McNenl lias made the first 
attempt In the West to write a bio- 
graphy of Lenin's wife, and one can- 
not help feeling that a desire to find 
a subject previously uncovered 
rather than any more compelling 
reason accounts fov the attempt. 
Krupskaya's public life was not sen- 
sational ana frankly nor very 
interesting. She faithfully helped 
and supported Lenin in exile, 
orgnnized illegal channels of com- 
munication with Russia, and kept a 
tally of Party finances. After the 
Revolution she found n niche in die 
People's Commlssariut of Education, 
where she worked for ten years, be- 
coming . involved, though not very 
deeply, in some of the controversies 
of the period. 

All this is fairly well documented 


Imperial sunset 


R. I. MINNEY : 
Rnsjmtta 

234pp. Cassell. £.1.75. 


popular belief in the existence of 
allegedly classified papers with 
momentous secrets tn reveal, and 
both the publication in 1971 of Guy 
Richards's The Hunt for the Czar 


The Sokolov 
Alleged Murder 
Imperial Family 


t... the BBC television programme, 

Investigation of the The Ftfe on The Tsar, In 1972 led to 
ler of the Russian Q flood 0 f letters to The Times in 


Translated 

O’Conor 


and edited by John P. 


lus 149 illustrations. Souvenir 
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Tho mysteries connected with die 
life ana death of the last Russian 
Tsar and his family continue to 
arouse tho kind of public interest 
that has already led to a flood of best- 
celling literature, films of undoubted 
box-office appeal, and, more re- 
cently, several widely discussed tele- 
vision .programmes. There is ft 


SEXOLOGICAL 


which numerous correspondents 
made their contribution to tho claii- 
. ficatlop or obfuscation oE historical 
truth. Acknowledged , historians of 
the period generally steer cleat of 
its wore lurid aspects, and the de- 
bate, as it is conducted at the popu- 
lar level remains entertaining but 
unevenly informed. 


John F. O'Conor’s translation of 
and commentary on sections of 
Nikolai Sokolov's report on the 
“ alleged murder” of the Imperial 
family is worthy of more serious 
consideration. The Sokolov investi- 
gation was the original official 
White Russian inquiry, carried out 
in extremely difficult circum- 
stances behind the linos of a re- 
treating army, and completed . iu 
Vladivostok and Paris, where it was 
finally published ofter Sokolov's 
death in 1924. Mr O’Conor has 


and Mr McNael's researches have 
added a few grains to the heap of 
foots. Whether Krupskuyu would 
have occupied the positions she did 
if she had not been Lenin’s wife and 
widow nobody can know. Bui she was 
evidently a competent und devoted 
worker. 

Krupskaya's short-lived incursion 
into Party politics after Lenin’s 
death presents psychological pro- 
blems. Her rift with Stalin, because 
of some uncouth behnviour on his 
part during Lenin's lust illness, is 
notorious, and is described in every 
book on the period. She made Iter 
best efforts to secure tbe disclosure 
to the Party of Lenin’s so-called 
“ Testament ”, and she may be pre- 
sumed to have been influenced by 
the verdicts which Lenin passed 
there on his colleagues. She numirod 
Trotsky, end paid tribute to him 
after Lenin’s death. But she was far 
closer to Zinoviev and Kamenev, the 
Old Bolsheviks. Personal links were 
probably pi ore important than 
politics. 

She joined the Zinoviev opposition 
in the autumn of 1925, when it still 
seemed to have a chance of captur- 
ing the Party, but she never played 
a conspicuous part in it, and re- 
turned to the orthodox fold a year 
later. She more than shared Lenin’s 
mistrust of Stalin, but she also in- 
herited Lenin's fear of splitting the 
Party. She cannot have liked what 
Stalin did to the Party Lenin had 
created, but she performed the occa- 
sional obligatory genuflections at 
the shrine. It was all too human. 
Krupskaya was not made to statid 
alone. Sho was a worker, not a 
fighter. 

It probably never occurred to 
Lenin or Krupskaya that their private 
life would become a matter of Inter- 
est to posterity. If it did, they 
studiously avoided doing anything to 
cater for what would have soomed to 
them a morbid curiosity. They were 
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this by thefr ownviiT 
,C,Q of evidence exists hi 
oven the most random IS 
Lenin, in his htcr.JS 
met and corresponded wktnh 
woman revolutionary md 
Armoiid. She and kertoT 
whom she was sepuM 
of French origin, and* 
have bean vivadoui tai, 
as well as Intelligent, fob. 
been a unique figure ii 71 
company of devoted idL 
Lenin's surviving kuwi 
though primarily coottn 
revolutionary topics, shart- 
wannth rare in the sot*] 
slve corpus of his conn 1 
Alexandra Kollontal, ski 
ing if not sexually cooxia 
to hove been the ftrajinh 
gotten novel Written dat 
Lenin’s death, to havenkdi 
ticize this relationship. 

In recent years tbit n 
American writer, Bernal 
has laboured hard oa d»L 
ginative vein. MrMcNafi 
a whole Iona chapter, sd| 
references elsewhere, to i 
tlon whether Inessa wuU 
tress, and, if so, wiitaull 
and what l(rups . 

It. The answers are 
chooses to 1 Imagine or I 
simply do not have any! 
rant the assumption. 

The attempt to-mfkol 
out straw has produced i 
Krupskaya's public thi , 
a full-length biography. Bel 
life, so far as tho evld 
entirely conventional 
ful. While Mr McNu 
with polite sympathy, tit 
to Lenin are often hostile. 
Krupskaya are no tetyt 
protest. Perhaps this 
exorcise. . ’ 
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translated those sections of the work 
Which deal directly with the evi- 
dence of ' the murder of the royal 

Rasputin is almost invariably and . 2? J “ ly l 6 * 

incorrectly described as a *mad £,£,{^£2* * A 1 * commentary he 
it is at least to the K?!” attention to the weakness of 
f. Mfoney that in his 


Tolstoy plus 


monk ”, and it is at least to the 
R. J. Mfoney that ' 

un _ 

sustained effort to strip away the 


credit of R. I 

rdplncal study he makes a 


new bio, 



that evidence and to conflicting 
evidence described iu Sokolov^ 
account and in those of other people 
closely connected with the Investiga- 
tlon of the Imperial family's disap- 
pearance. He notes that the investi- 
gation was r ~ ” 

agreements. 

inefficiency and even bungling: 
suggests that tbe principal accounts 
indicate that the Bolsheviks were 
making a sustained effort to deceive 
the White investigators: dud' planted 
simply replaces the Donular ’imn'^ evidence ; and draws attention 
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ZZ4pp. 
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more sensational assertions about 
him. While the blurb claims that 
Mr Mlriney “ lms had the advantage 
or access i to ; the records of those 
who knew him intimately, as well as 
to those reports and documents 
Which, for political and other rea- 
sons, have been glossed over since 
utin's 


balanced, account of 
The. illustrations, bothisf 
in black-and-white, to,' 
and have been uiniigntr 
although hot always, 
tioned. •'••• •■ 

For tho .more . 
the period, however 


n I dbd't know whot a Frenchman* - 

Rp , Englishman, or a Gorman feels fortunately little Wj 

CB r is evidently not at 


SB 


r* 


was nfaoimri Ww At. “ « uuiuiwi wug 

P “£“*«■ by admitted pis- when ho reads Wm* nnrf Prnc n T ia - — * .v, 

tonts, lack of cooperation, Russian language, as. 


Rasp 
contains 


murder ",.Ms reappraisal 
little that is new and 


. — drunken 

mad monk" 1 with the more 
acceptable but none the less equally 
Stereotyped ^ picture of a deeply 

_ aiBmeo ana wun a sou and tivo 
daughters, who had twice visited 


have hoard educated Englishmen 
telling me that they Cauud it dull— 
but I know that for educated Rus- 
sians the reading of nearly every 
scene in War and Peace is a source 
-of indescribable aesthetic pleasure.” 
• So ’ Peter Kropotkin ' assured 
readers of his survey of Russian 
literature, and most viewers .of- the 
BBC's lavish and colourful adaptg- 


mlss, 


tlon of Tolstoy's pedrless novel, even ; 

if they are biting delighted primarily ' 
by tha family ctuoolcle and the un- ; SjJSffStffa at. let ** 
rivulled picture of family, life in all nil ?ts ? vA» 

Its:; aspects, must have had. their “>£*2 3-+tS SEP 
interest aroused to pnlm# .dAnr<>« : account 


sojne degree in 


to obtain the release of the Imperial 
family.: Re does not' delve into, the 
mtmerQus ports' of: the escape and 
subsequent activities “ofithe Tsar and 
hjs family, but firmly concludes that 
the evidence of murder? adduced by 
Sokolov* is , not 'convincing, add he 
dearly tbelleves That at least some 
memlws of the Imperial fonJlly lefl 
Ekatyrinburg three weeks before 

'-not: difficult to - find fault Napoleonic wars. Background read 
Jit ftd,iu*a,Jn* may;: help. to bridge 'the;. reality 
I' that;- no s .gap thawepftrates.us .frdtn the"World 
* ponritfrv o!:;tha.'-Roatov|;;ttnd t)fo Bolk’ohaky 
family; Ahd . : Piissiq . 1 ■m. War ■■ and 
'handsomety •■•.produced and 
richly llmstrated,' is obviously meant 
.tor television: viewers. Alau Painter 
‘la -Bubpqse as aix at tempt 
icape. .What de, ’’ to,p|aCft the evehls of tliese mbmOn 
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errors, 
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10 two sorts of wolf-boy known 
sthropologlsts and psychiatrists 
'lyconthropc” is the less attrac- 


tive runs howlin 


about 

aiid fields in the night” and 
t averse from an occasional 
on the other hand the 
age boy” is the timid victim x> 
I sf or tune or brutish upbringing. 0 j 
* iiavc been in all fifty-three ini 
aese feral children reported; 
have been duly catalogued by 
in Malson, and tliu reports 
from the fourteenth century 
US middle of. the twentieth. 

_ wlm were chiefly the focus of 
ition arc Victor (the wild boy 
poti), the enigmatic Kasper 
|er, und Kumaia (the Indian 
■i whoso Inter upbringing was 
over by the Reverend Mr 

ang the move Ulustrloufl com- 
ilors were Linnaeus and Jean- 
lies Rousseau. Swift and Arbuth- 
i-took an interest in Investl- 
Peter, the wild boy from 
who settled in England. 
Linnaeus nor Rousseau 
much success In detailing 
smial qualities of homo fems. 
require that he should be n 
hairy quadruped ; peculiarly 
Units like laughing and smil- 
ut be totally absent ; and ho 
i capable of surviving without 
support. He differs much 
i the noble savage of Rousseau’s 
rations. Moreover, by no means 
children were mute. 

, tales told or concocted about 
ivagc boys were fat-fetched 
to warrant Professor Mai- 
blunt assertion that the maj or- 
tho cases considered “belong 
^'category of hoaxes Biit when 
ftys the evidence for regarding 
Uf thorn os authentic, lie stales 


been speaking would employ, 
order to produce his physical and 
moral development, nil the 
resources to be derived from that 
actual knowledge. ... Let me not 
bo asked if I have already been 
successful in the execution of my 
designs ? This would be a ques- 
tion vory premature which I would 
not be able to answer for a con- 
siderable time to come. . . . The 
child on whom I have made theso 
experiments is not, as is generally 
agreed, a hopeless idiot but a being 
highly interesting who deserves, 
in every point of view, the audi- 
tion of the service. 

Itard confirmed the observations of 
l’inel. The child seemed incapable 
attention, and destitute of 
memory, of judgment, and even of 
the disposition to imitutiou ; he 
could not open a door, or get on to 
a chair to obtain the food that was 
put out of the reach of his hand ; he 
was destitute of cverv means of 
communication. Insensible to every 
species of moral affection, and his 
discernment was never excited by 
the stimulus of gluttony. 

Citizen Pincl established the most 
striking resemblance between die 
situation of these unfortunate per- 
sons and that of the child who 
occupied our present attention ; 
front which he drew, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that a perfect 
Identity existed between these 
young idiots and the Savage of 
Aveyroii. . . . Tins identity led 
to the inevitable conclusion that a 
person labouring under such an 
affliction must indeed be un- 
susceptible to every species of 
sociability and instruction. Such 
was the consequence deduced by 
Citizen Pincl. 


The boy hail no fewer than tweni 


SE 


;s Ot. IWIfto-l 

■words indicate; HIsmw* . 
Russian materials lea® w 
his story, in a convent# 
familiar . from , the. 

English-Itmguage serf , 
conventional empaateS; 



\ mental deficiencies Of wolf- 
jlren are consequences qf their, 
(ition.frdm human society. . . . 
children retain mental facul- 
alch continue to operate and 
le them with something more 
what they already' know . . . 
^precisely this capacity for 
ping knowledge that, enables 
i to draw a lew feeble lessons 
i their experience' anfl so matn- 
i » rudlme ntary existence. 

ids fault with Claude L6vi- 
t for saying that the majority 
«, children suffer from some 
»sl defect. The suspected con- 
defect is of course mental 
ttlort “ which almost all dis- 
I which is) not to be, treated, 
i happens, as its cause This 
un Was raised very early in the 
Victor;- when Be was about 
twelve years old. The most 
‘»ed authority in France, 
is 1 invoked. He ex- 
and reported that 


body, some of which appeared to 
have come front tbe bites of animals 
and others from scratches and cuts. 
They indicate a very blunted sensi- 
tivity, which made the case in 
Itard's view purely medical: « it 
belonged to psychiatry— ■” that 

sublime art created by the Willis’s 
and the Criclupns of England, and’ 
lately Introduced Into France tty the 
success and writings of Professor 
Pinel • 

In his first report,, in 1799, Iiard 
wrote that his objects were as 
follows: (1) to attach the boy to 
social , Hie ; (2) to awaken his 

nervous sensibility ; (3) to extend 
the scope of his ideas, by giving 
him new wants and increasing the 
number of his relations to the 
objects surrounding him ; (4) to 
lead him to the use of speech by 
Imitation; and (5) to exercise 


frequently the simple operations of 
the mind mi the subject of hi< physi- 
cal wants. Iiard described it* vivid 
yet simple prose how he set about 
attaining these ends, and the degree 
of his success. The narrative Is 
sometimes moving, and always 
temperate in spite of the attacks 
made upon Iiard. Ily the time of 
his second report, in 180fi,-Iturd luul 
to acknowledge Victor's limitations. 
In an eloquent peroration he wrote 
to the Minister of the Interior : 

To speak to you of the wild hoy 
of Avcyrun is to remind you of 
a name which now arouses no 
Interest ; it is to recall a being 
forgotten by those who saw him 
far but a moment and despised by 
those who thought to judge him. 
For my part I have been his 
careful witness and mentor ; tho 
evidence of five years’ dully 
observation permits me to present 
your Excellency with the report 
you awuit . . . describing rite 
present position nf this young 
man, the long und difficult paths 
he hns trodden, tho obstacles ho 
lias uvcrcomo os well ns those ho 
has foiled to surmount — If you 
disregard my original aim and 
view the outer prise in a moro 
general light I think you will see 
with some satisfaction that tho 
experiments I have tried und tho 
observations I have made liuve 
produced a collection of facts 
relevant to the illumination of tho 
history of medical philosophy, the 
study of uncivilised man and tho 
organisation of certain types of 
private education. 

There can be little doubt that 
Itard, the physician in charge of deaf 
mutes, provided the platform upuu 
which Itard the educator of a men- 
tally defective child took liis stand. 
His methods, liis flexibility of ap- 
proach, Bnd his capacity to recognize 
and ; accept frustration are well 
shown in his account of the effort ho 
made to teach Victor to speak. Hav- 
ing found that the approach by hear- 
ing and imitation was unsuccessful, 


and after studying carefully the 
movements nf that fleshy part of 
speech, the tongue, we exercised 
this in the sunie way bur more 
variously mid at greater length. 
Thus prepared, it seemed to me 
that the organ of speech must be 
ready to lend itself to the imitation 
of articulated sound and I con- 
sidered the outcome imminent and 
infallible. My hopes were entirely 
deceived. ... I resigned myself tn 
giving up my experiments with 
speech and abandoned my ptipil 
tn a life of incurable dumbness. 

Itard’s work bus left its mark on 
the development of education and of 
the core of the defective. Sfiguln 
was his pupil and imitator, Marla 
Montes soi- i urns Sgguiu’s, in approach 
ami methods. She tulls us how profit- 
able sho found it to translate into 
iLalliin the works nf Itard and 5 Se- 
ll in and tn incorporate them in her 
work on defectives. Another issue 
that could not Imve been raised in 
Itard’s time but is voiy Reunnna to 
ours is the further question of diag- 
nosis— arc these silent hoys autistic 
children, os described in tho iiv&t 
place by I.uu Kunner ? Hcutu Ik-rmc- 
lin and Neil O'Connor make no 
bones about it in their most recent 
book on psychological experiments 
with autistic children. As they point 
nut, poor or absent speech, manner-’ 
Isms and repetitive behaviour, and 
apparently inappropriate responses 
to scusory stimulation constitute the 


for aver a year all my efforts and 
all our exercises were aimed at this 
one end-speech.. To relate it to 
our method of gradual progress l ■ 
preceded the study of the visible 
articulation of Sounds by the 
, rather easier imitation of the move- 
ment of the face muscles, begin- 
ning with those most easily seen. 
Here we were, teacher and pupil 
face to face, grimacing as hard os 
possible, that is to say exercising 
the muscles of eyes, Forebead, 
m 014th and jaw as in every kind 
of movement, gradually concen- 
trating on the muscles of the tips, ' 


three most generally agreed behavi- 
oural ninnifestntious of autistic dis- 
order in young children. The 
chnrncterlslics of autism arc virtu- 
ally identical witii the disturbances 
of behaviour described hi wild boys 
— or wild girls. Differentiation 
between mental deficiency and 
autism can be extraordinarily diffi-' 
cult in spite of tha convinced asser- 
tion of authorities like Bruno Bettcl- 
lieini. The filial inferences that Itard 
published in 18Q& are significant: 

One must conclude (1) that, fol- 
lowing on the almost total absence 
of speech and hearing, tho young 
man’s education is still and always 
will be Incomplete, (2) that be- 
cause of- their long period of in- 
activity his - Intellectual faculties 
arc brought into action only 
slowly ana with difficulty, and that 
thifi development, which: among . 
• children raised in- $ civilised ‘ 
society Is the natural outcome of 
time and circumstances, is here the 
slow apt! arduous result of lack of 
education where ■ most .. forceful 
methods have been used, to obtain 
only the slightest re suits. (3) that 
the eiRotions emerging with equal 
slowness from their long torpor 
are subordinated in their applica- 
tion to a deep feeling of selfish- 
ness. . 



M*|nel, was 1 invoked. He ex- 
tha child and reported that 
Root a normal child deprived 
rfBcuitlqrbji; 
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introductory quotation from Marion 
K. Sanders gives 


indication 
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The Middle Man 

{he adventures of 
ii literary agent 
PAUL R. 
REYNOLDS 

Joining his Hither’s agcncy-thc 
oldest in A me lieu -in 1927, 

Paul Reynolds is now recognised 
us nuc of New York’s tending 
literary agents. Hemingway, 

P. ti.Wodchousc und Malcolm X 
urc nmoim the hi mo us, upurt from 
the not so foments und those 
whose Identity lie tuclfufly 
conceals, w ho crowd (he pnges of. 
Ids percipient und at times highly 
amusing memoirs of the literary 
market-place during the past half 
century, ft is a record which will 
appeal In anyone interested v.t 
writers und writing. 

223 pages, £2.95 (Feb 22) 

World Coin 
Catalogue 

Twentieth Century 

GUNTER SCHON 

Lists chronologically all the coins 
officially minted by over 300 
countries and authorities, from 
1900 to 1972-u total of nearly 
8,000. Details of mclut used and 
dales of minting are given, and 
the designs described, w ilh 
persons, animals and other 
symbols identified. Over 2.S00 are 
illustrated, ubscrseurul reverse, 
in actual size. Average present 
values for extremely fine examples 
arc given in Sterling and U.S. 
Dollars. This first English edition 
hus been prepared from (ho 
third revised edition of the highly 
, successful German original. 
TV v 4 '/ 9 11 pages, 

£2.95 (Feb 22) 
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... extraordinary ex- 

dui a congenital defective, 
»nj ethers in toe Biefirto. ml-. - 

^ thdsfl'Syhb' were pVesent at 
untnation: and -'.respectfully 
“ * . Plnel’a .formulation, 
. eetag. with hls eJUtlcal ob- 
'Jean ltard. $ -young 
who. , had ' recently ; been 
:to I^VQbargO qf !the 



Mauricd .North has written a 
sary book j.blessed is the author of 
whom that can be- said. Having said 
it, one can bo on to- note that, to 
parts, it is tendentious almost to the 
point of being unfair, and that its 
thesis is ; neither novel , nor , proof 
against attack. iThe idea that to® 

— social worker,: is'a media tor. -whoso 

fqrsDeaf Mutes at the, tosk.ie to reconcile toe indmc&uu 
qitti’-'. Itard was- much to a society against which he sbould 
y -.tne :• teachings of rather rebel is cproribn-currency 

day, wbetoer.it is, .stated in terms w 
iffrhntli At'Afiv. heine. tbe , opium of 


through ” counselling”.- If]- 
v North's contention that . 17 socio- • 
logy is, after all, at its best u sfyacto . : 
L . . «. .... above common sense,- and, at fis ; 
bonjfJ .tow* wpret, foahy laVols.' below” seems- , 
jtindto-vw- severe, Retort.: .tiiat - 

man W cwSm ■» toa the posriWUiy that pwchti* 

rubble heap where the teacher tltw apy. whose idoology he justly 


This; day ofter the 
the . doctor was out .. 
radiation burns/; The , 


T.v . _. lTM .R 

a -confmh^bii j&rpsn^wl Rfr'SSjf 
■ iatjonships. in a 
' Jlad Ahwi 


had improvised a dkesroohi. And . oredits with Intyodiiclne' motajoler- 
thf social worker wrote, a Mru 

iinca i wo had' survived, they held - i .1 nS . - tpifl ; .. 1 compaasibn , *^into 
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ety States. _ . . nf chq editor 

Despite that,. the book ; is not g foclle cites: in support. 

send " 

the 
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The Ingenious 
Beilbys 

JAMES RUSH 

A definitive account or William, 

• Ralph and Mary Beilby , the 
• I8thcenluty Newcastle gloss 
ennmell Ing fomlly, their associates, 
including Titomas Bewick 
the wood engraver, and their now 
. famous products. A wealth of • 
new JnFonhaiibn is published for 
die first time - uncoil I «d during 
the author’s rcsearches-tnatiy . 

. of the glosses have not been 
reproduced in colour before 
and nowhere else can an extensive, 
range of their exquisite Work 
bc^een, ■ 
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7 1 colour plates, 27 half-tones, . 
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. An illustrated catalogue of one - 
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: hands, -Tha stxifhdk describes the . 
pieces, jbelr origins designers, Bnd' 
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; 1 fiction, catalogues. 
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Through art to the spiritual 


It. PM A COCK : 

Criticism and Personal Taste 

1‘Upp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £2.25. 

Criiicftro and Perjonal Taste is a 
modest, at times diffident, but 
bn. Really attractive book — to anyone, 
at l oust, who values tbe best In 
English academic manners : honesty, 
tolerance, commitment without 
fanaticism, and learning without dis- 
piuy. Professor Peacock quietly uses 
words like “sincerity" ond “truth ", 
and lie outlines spiritual and Intel* 
lcc tuul problems of great profundity 
with gent Jo assurance : he is like n 
man pointing to the salient features 
of :i view front a cliff wliero others 
become dizzy or portentous. Yet he 
fcmiws the dangers of the place where 
he stands, und where a great part of 
our educational system is perilously 
poised : namely, on tho top of a great 
pile of literature. The problem is that 
bo few people think about thoir rea- 
son for liahtg there and do not know 
what they, or their, pupils, should be 
looking for. Professor Peacock’s 
chapter nil “ Literature und Educa- 
tion ” should be read by them all. 

For this book Ik not nu apologia 
simply for personal taste or the 
cruft of criticism ; least of all Is it a 
defence of literature and literary 
criticism as “tho bearers of modern - 
.culture. Tills is an error-; an error 
In any case to conceive of one 
single branch nf thought as . the < 
sole pillar of culture ; Kilt also an 
error to think of a sceptical or 


morally diAicleut literature thus”. 
Professor Peacock’s advice is clear : 

Read literature, but also read 
ethics ; vend poetry, but also 
theology, or philosophy ; read aes- 
thetic objects, but also law and 
sociology. These things must in- 
tertwine before one can have a 
true culture, social or personal. 
Literature, like art. cannot of 
itself provide principles of behav- 
iour, tliut Is, of mores. 

There is n nice irony in Professor 
Peacock’s banging together — not at 
all roughly— of tTie heads of those 
supposed giant und unique contend- 
ers in me modem educational 
field : science and urt. “ In this 
respect ”, Professor Peacock shows . 
us (he means, where the adversities 
of common experience catch us 
out), literature, like art, " is 
scarcely better off than science ’’. In 
life wc need “a guiding light, u 
good principle, a sufficient 
reason ... or a consolation. And 
literature, which liko science is 
l magi nut ion, not will, cannot neces- 
sarily give thin.” The qualifying ad- 
verb betrays the professor of litera- 
ture (and also tils argument for 
reading philosophy: the negated 
possibility of “can" sits ill with 
* necessarily"). 

Hi the next most important chap- 
ter of his book, “ Ideas, Beliefs, and 
Philosophical Awareness ”, Profes- 
sor Peadock returns to the most con- 
tentious question posited — but 
l ardy avowed — hi tho study of liter- 
ature. Does; or should, a wnrji of the 
i magi lift ti rtu give us a view of the 


world, “some Weltanschauung or 
philosophy”? And to what extent 
do wo have to agree with it, in any 
serious sense of live by it (as 
opposed to momentarily lend our- 
selves to it), in order to appreciate 
the book ? A previous chapter deals 
with some common misunderstand- 
ings on the path lip to diis supremo 
question. One misunderstanding 
that never gets entirely settled 
in either chapter, however, is 
whether there Is (except in a 
plainly didactic book) ail “ it ” with 
which we have to agree or disagree. 
Professor Peacock wants to believe 
that there is, even though he knows 
that “ it " extends from overtly 
clear to symbolically unclear views 
of life. Nevertheless, the image 
that he uses is one of a reader 
being led to something through all 
the aesthetic devices of a book. This 
something he calls “ spirituality ” 
and he says of it : “ It appears 
through art, and so the art Is 
Important ; but the art is not the 
identity of tho spiritual.’’ 

lie goes on to amplify Ilia mean- 
ing by saying that it is “a criterion 
[that] comes to rely on a sense of 
truth”, and this sense of truth is 
evoked lu the literary work by 
“puttenis overlapping with numer- 
ous pntterns from our own axperi- 
ence uud knowledge Finally, Pro- 
fessor Peacock hints at a reconcili- 
ation- of the problem- of truth and 
’imagination -by declaring,- of- great 
-lines' of poetry, that when their 
verbal -felicities have been “allowed 
for it is the thought ' itself that Is 


The validity of the mimetic 


J. Pi STERN : 

On Realism 

199jjP. Rout ledge and Kogan Paul. 

Olio way and another the’ concept 
uf realism in literature attracting 
-n great deal of attention at present. 
A- few years ago Northrop: Frye in 
his wide conspectus of the whole 
field of the literary 'imagination 
tended to reduce its scope and 
importance. ..Realism appears as an 
almost occidental displacement of 
the fundamental myth-making capa- 
city' of man. LukAcs’s writing, on 
tho other hand, becoming .steadily 
more .available in:. English, has 
exalted realism ns the essential liter- 
ary mode of the civilization we have 
bb.en Jiving In for the past 150 years, 
and has charted both its rise and 
dje supposed corruptions to wbicJt 
it is subject. The more Or less rldi* 

■ culotis phenomenon of “ socialist 
realism’ 1 ,, political- rather -than' 
imaginative in its origin, hovers on 
the ' borders of our consciousness, 
Modern French . criticism.: particu- 
larly that of. Roland. Batches and the 
Tel Onel group,, casts a cold eiye on 
tile idea -of realism altogether, in-' 
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deed doubts die authenticity of auv 
mimetic conception of tho literary 
act. Yet Auerbach’s Mimesis, per- 
haps the most majestic attempt, at 
a textual ly-baied survey of tbe vest 
sweep of European letters, has ns 
its subtitle “the representation of 
reality; in Western literature” and 
It implicitly sees tlie inimefic quality 
u.Thfr presiding spirit of the whole. 

J. P.t Stern’s extended essay is well 
aware of all these prises de position, 
and coming Jare into the discussion 
is able iir same measure to, compre- 
hend thorn oil-even if some of them 
are entertained only to be dismissed. 
Professor Stem’s own attitude is 
nearer to Auerbach’s than' to any 
other. He assumes rather than 

the .validity of die mhttetic t_ 

our : end suice this has been, assumed 
until quite recent timris by almost 
everybody from Aristotle on, he quite 
appropriately assumes also that it is 
up to the-' adversaries to' prove the 
■ contrary case if they can. 

Of course,' before we get oh to the 
leal difficulties, “ realism ” has two , 
quite easily distinguishable senses.; 
As. a purely historical term It labels 
certain ', developments, mostly in 
• prase nctjoli, in jLhfl literature of the 
nineteenth century. . As a fundaiaan- 




with elucidating -this second -sense : 
and ft is here 1 that die difficulties 
oegm. Are we to look for, a unique 
essence/, and proceed to a definition 
by genus and differentiae ? Hardly, 
ot ftta dptq. Fvofossor Stores 

HlViiMlfl ^VWMklfll ’ ^ ’ ' ■ III).. 


written big . . . [However] the 
thought is so designed that It shows 
its origin in the imagination ’’. 

Other chapters deni with enslor 
criteria of critical judgment (which 
Professor Peacock distinguishes 
from .scholarly “ evaluation ’’ — 

though the distinction would have 
been clearer if a word had been 
clioseii for the scholar’s activity that 
did not denote “value”). Unity, 
originality, and “the balancing of 
criteria ” are concisely and sensibly 
discussed as part of a general 
search for the bases of wliat, at the 
outset, is termed “a proper judge- 
ment”. Professor Peacock Indulges 
in noue of the fncile rhetoric of 
cultural pessimism ; oil the con- 
trary, lie sees “a growing mass of 
good literature ”. He is disturbed by 

E e [-missive ness iu matters of taste, 
ut lie has no wish to deny or 
ignore the need for personal taste, 
lie believes it to bo possible, to 
combine catholicity with principle. 

When -he finally returns at the 
end to the most difficult, and topi- 
cal, matter of moral criteria, lie is 
far from being hustled into either 
of the usual camps: the totally 
liberal or the censorial, This Is 
because he is sure of bis own moral 
ground and knows that “the in- 


themes were offend* -■ 
Preceding periods*'/}? 
believe that month. £ 

<%8, 


lindness and back 


0KRT VAJDA I 
ulfeldl latfisig 

Huiumir Digest Publications. 


for winch he ft 1^1 
Justify tho study dill 
moral sensibility, 
background preientjyl 
present, then he (jn Jk .,.1 uaida bus described in a pro- 
criterion of phlftQ|0* rt fig 1 ’(Journey Round Mtf 
ness, which tests s’ luly 21, and June 15, 

apuaront Immorality ' ' a car accident in 

rials or parts of a the retina of • his right 

in the phlloaophlta] unXa was injured. Cataract on the 
tile whole, . . Wh* j£M£ eyc had impaired his vision 
concerned with is i SR- childhood and at the end of 
statement.’’ ' 15 earlier hook Mr VuJda, 

.. ' * mouisli still able to see something, 

The glimpse of ttx&vK* eoiiw blind slowly and cbeer- 
lies the crux, and frofe**}- 

is certainly nbt die flraaBch' cer f u |iy is the operative word, 
as lie well knows, Ii ifc ,he two hooks' Mr Vajda 

that we do not find, lailKu r wcnt twelve operations on tils 
professor -of Gcvnftn, nnHht eye, but in the end that eye 
with tho moral itre^ouwi to be abandoiiod as -hopeless. Iu 
the aosthetk: vliloa, mK meantime, the smoke-curtain on 
Nietzsche and TIiomaiH*K. 0 || lcr pye was bocoining darker 

mod Ir of iniiMf, - i.i. . tv*_ 


tensely or stylishly revealed bad is 
still bad He does not expect 
literature to establish his moral or 
religious' values fnr .him, and be- 
cause he -is confident of these - he 
can • generously admit the “ cogni- 
tive validity * of raucli modern ,art. 
•however much “its - materials ana 


that we do not find, laik 
professor of German, nag 
with tho moral irresnouk 
the aosthetic vision, u 
Nietzsche and Thomaitt* 
speak of many arte 
(Hazlltt, in Euglaud. fcri 
drew attention. Tliat md‘ 
aiity ” rings oddly b i 
language of Profemr I 
argumeut. Oue Is not net 
die thunder of bit aid 
inadequacies of acadalci 
ever clears away, or nixdi 
simply turned to face iu 
direction. --The stupaiag i 
.briefly visited seemi-m 
•have been in another^ 
his- .solution i Jras-filf « 
•accents’ of .a man wiw.au 
the relative security of mM 






wnstolp’a iPW/b«>j»mc4 ■ ihVKikn- 
(<qus;hud he forbids eftence-buiiuna 
jiy. adapting the > docjtrine of; family 
resemblances, ho.Vv .becoming couye- 
nwmly nwnjlliuc In literary inquiries i 


orally accepted core of realistic writ- 
ing. They ill use rate respectively the 
richness of the presented- world 
(Dickens), Its weightiness and resis- 
tance to (deals (Dostoevsky), its con- 
sequential logic, the circumstantial 
development of a given case (Gold- 
iiig). The succeeding discussion is 
not .a formal development of these ’ 
premises, but most of it Is a wide- 
‘ and sometimes discursive uu- . 

folding of tlieir -possibilities ; and in 
the course of It mbst of the currant- 
points of controversy find tiielr place. 

Since Professor Stern is primarily 
a Germanist, he, is well away from 
the cohventions of the Eng Lit cir- 
cuit and -its familiar extensions into 
tbe French and Russian novel: 
ens, Balzac, FJaubelrt and 
naturally ; make their appearance, * 
but he rinds some of his niost suc- 
cessful • illustrations jri unexpected ’ 
places— Goethe, tor. instance, aud 
Thomas Mann ; but not only Ger- 
nian, for P6rez Gald6s, for example, 
is also included. Since German liter- 
ature is not a propitious territory 

• [ or ? development of realism, 
ne has ‘.beep impelled to examine, 
literacy, experience froul. unexpected 

■; angles. At' times . he seenis’ to 
ch$t his net so wide that one begins 

• to wonder what realism is not. But 
in due course the answer arrives, in 
a dlscusslop of .Goethe— Goethe who 
^plores the personal and metaphysi- 
cal levels with unrivalled amplitude, 

but Jeavosr almost urttouched In his 

1 writing the social ftnd political Jpvel 
on which he lived so abundantly. 

_ r . , .... , j*,to an. acuta criticism, of 
Lh Wes. vObsastfe'd' With' the Bllddngs- 

« ■ i — -^^ sentltitbnUiU. 

■, 4 i Blldunggroman ia charac- 

i terized by On- absence’ of realatance lii 
the fjq^r-world, by an infinite pliobi- 
. llty of sqciiety. gnd * 


.any. acceptable notion .of. realism. 
Biit such scepticism would be mis- 
placed. The appropriate distinction 
can be supplied.. Goetlie wasj indeed 


concerned, with the problems of llv- 
luK In his own age, but it- is a wil- 
fully non-reallstio concern. His plot 
is acted out- “in a timeless island;- 
Eke setting that is disturbed by 
liardJy a (lint of social causality ... a 
setting that, lias been freed— 'deliber- 
ately It would seem— from . social 
substance • 

. The' shadowy ; frontier • between 
realism and naturalism Is illuniluated 
in ; a comparison between two deatii- 
scenes, one by Fontana ai)d qtie by 
TbOinas Mann. The death of (he old 
' i Fontarte’s la, - ~ 

. is “ an old-fasl 

the scene is wholly innocent of that 
catastrophic .view which regards 
Social experience as Inauthentic and 
bicnpable of accommodating man in 
extremis An eternal law Is ful- 
filling- itself, as old Major Stechlin 
himself reflects 1 but it is fulfilling 
Itself among social and time-bound 
certitudes. By contrast tho death of 
Mann’s .Thomas Buddenbrook is one. 


though we -aren’t olrnjj 
with die values of .tie 
each side”. Thiels a 
concept of realism ft# 

. The seedad conttQUtttt 
lessor Stern’s vidw ft al 1- * 1 
is. that. realism, elwars 


ally, rests 'bn a set oft 
recognitions held -in 
writer and Ills audifliw. 

. means he undercuts -thM 
raent of Barthes ana twi 
the . New Navel 
inent that has now jw* 
expounded in Euglw.l 
Heatii In ' hla recent. 
Nouveau Roman. Fwuw 
there is iio reality tli« % 

1 1 ha . 1 In' UimiBoii.'.||g 




presuppositions o* ^ 
socinl system. SoWj* 
tho last delusion of wr 
bourgeoisie. . This 
original wfth tbe 
they suppose, ; is 


i w penetrable by light. His 
ulnt hope was that the ent- 
miglit be removed from his 
c. lie visited ar contacted the 
anions eyc-spcciallsts all over 
orld, in London, in Munich, 
7-burg, In Madrid^ 1 in Stock- 
In Rio dc Janeiro^ in Barcc- 
iui all advisod him to “wait ”, 
was simply a kinder way or 
him that lie Would remain 
far die rost of his life. He 
>rs his experiences in the 
i great men's waiting rooms 


The Professor Is doing a job : 
ay be humane or aloof, cour- 
or off-hand, but It is all in a 
work. Mr Vajda is watching 
J Professor ana, even more 
ly, himself: he Is the blind 
le is the patient and he is 
ng for a sentence which — at 
In stages in his life and In his 
moods of depression-might 

S i death. He is a sensitive and 
onote nun, often wild with 
r and bitterness, but however 
y ha may become,, he never 
bis sense of proportion and 
» of humour. His bypduess Is a 
:j a tragedy ; a disaster. But it 
jo an exciting experience and, 
&d, a source of constant, amuse- 
tforhlm. ... 

s blindness descended grad- 
■ Soon after his- accident he 


other blind men. One had been born 
blind : u serene, content and wise 
man who — so be said — did not even 
miss his eyes. The second— the 
victim of u car accident, like Mr 
Vajda — was bitter, resentful and 
would never forgive God. Mr Vajdu 
was different from both : a cheerful 
and vain man, he whs determined 
not to give in and determined to 
prove himself better than many a 
man with perfect eyesight. 

He worked out a few Rules oF * 
Blindness for himself. Among 
them: self-pity was banished because 
tiie man who is sorry for himself Is 
an insufferable bore. Indeed, il was 
he who had tu listen to others 
complaining about the rising price ' 
of car-rcpaTrs or a persistent cold. 
Another rule : if you cannot see the , 
details, try to enjoy the entity. All 
his Friends remained eternally 
young : iio one ever changed, no 
one gained u wrinkle. lie even 
admits to some odvuntagos of blind- 
ness ; he becumc lazy and pam- 
pered. People were eager to do 
things for him and ho was equally 
eager to let them. ITe learnt various 
tricks to deceive himself : he re- 
fused tu curry u white stick but 
ulwnys carriod an umbrella — just us 
effective. He leurnt to follow 


people in the street dressed in light 
or loud colours. He was not afraid 
of cars: one can hear cars; the 
noiseless bicycle was the real 
danger. 


AfteV all hone was gone, ono 
surgoo ( n— met almost by accident- 


awake dtirma this operation, it was there is no real danger. He will 
done with local anaesthetics. Ho never forget. It is a good thing to 
knew whut was going on and triad sec. 


Ill gain a glimmer of liope from lliu 
voice of the surgeon. He knew when 
the lens nf his left eye wus lifted 
out and lie knew tliut the tiniest 
mistake would condemn him to life 
long hlindiiL-ss. lie lay in bis room 
for days, with a bandage on his eye. 
At lust die blindage came off uud liu 
saw nothing. Next day, the hundage 
wns taken off again and he could 
discern the white ceiling uf die 
room. Ncxi day he could pored vi* 
the outline uf the surgeon : a nice 
and jovial man, sitting in n sea of 
milk. The day after tiuu the sur- 
geon asked him : “ How many fin- 
gers do I show ? ” He Imd no 
doubts : five. For some days after- 
wards the blindage was left on, hut 
when it came off again he could 
, see — cloudy arid in glorious tcchni- 
colour — ihe man who had given his 
sight hack. After twelve years of 
darkness he went — with some' trep- 
idation— in have a look at himself. 
A stranger looked hack ut hhn from 
the mirror, a gentleman with white 
hair, with a fuller ami laucr face, 
nml with u deep, durk line anmnd 
his niouih. “I have matured ”, he 
decided. And he saw 1 .ucy , his 
devoted and angelic wife, und for 
the first mid prnhahlv the lust time, 
they hath wept.' 

Every duy, every minute lie was 
getting drunk ,on colours. The sky 
was blue ; the neighbour’s watering 
can was green. Ceaseless wonders, 
lie was afraid tliut routine week- 
days would replace this wonderful 
time and lie would tuko things red. 


Jungle jottings 


MARIKA II.VNDUKY 1F.NISON : 
For 'Belter, For Worse 
335pp. Hutchinson. £3.50. 


*1111 enjoy a play/, he pould 
wmhing, of course, and he 
oiska out the movements of 


iKtori, ; the outline of their 
r*t, fiven }* he epujid see no 
P.'tte could also read with a 
pWnfi class, holding the book 
» . and nearer to. . his eye. 

no tells us— his, nose got 
* he could rtqt bring tile 
,«[«•. and had to give up 
rag. Entering a room' he could 


failing newspaper material, but some- 
thing more substantial is required to 
fill up the pages between hard covers. 
In 1971, Marika Hanbuvy Tenison 


accompanied her husband. Chairman 
of the Primitive Peoples Fund, on a 
Brazilian Government-sponsored tour 
round Brazil to Inspect the condition 
of the Amerindian population. Tbe 
journey through the interior, mainly 
oy aircraft, lasted for rather loss than 
two months, and For Better For 
Worse Is an account of it. Mrs Han- 


of anonyntity, desolation nhd soli- 
tude. A . - mechanism is- breaking 
down ; wliat is being described is not 
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au individual consciousness In its 
accustomed social setting,. but a pat- 
tern of abstract shapes aud mechan- 
ical reactions. .i •• . : ■' 

For Fn>htt6r<&teriiVregllsin occu- 
pies a middle ground Hetvyeen the'uii- . 
resisted subjectivity of romance and 
the -mere briite pressure* of the ex- 
ternal that Is noturflUsn^ The writer 
Who; creates character-solving ih^ ; a 
re*estfabllaH,ed harmony : wlthVihqir 
''ot-.Yeklftin 
ana regains In rfealpi of Ifutivh 
ddal or public fantasy. ■ The writer 
who sin'rtjunds his.:chtiracter8 wl0h 
--- lo meaulng 

g K -or witli objects, seen 
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venuo of the ptiulstma 

the ackuowledRed' pw 

intersubjectlve 1 
realism but any fruiUj 
between literature^ 
reality is Impossibly. 

' For this reason Progi 
hot ,couce coed, a? bqi 
writer Is not cqncerawj * 
physical questions aMW— 

■Valter stay's on tfia/g 

n-afisS 

his iellgws/. between ** 
objects pf lijs.attej 

■b ln: part a philosop) 
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blurring thu edges nf truth. Thus, 
for example, she writes : " There was 
a strange magic end music in those 
days at Posco Leonardo. Time lost all 
meaning and I had no idea of the 
date or the day of the. week.” She 
was at Posto Leonardo For four days. 

While die speed of twentieth- 
century travel ft a handicap' with 
which, earlier arid masterful com- 
mentators Of the Brazilian scene, 
such as Maria Graham, did not 
have to contend, there is still much 
in that country which is worthy of 
record and observable to the most 
fleeting visitor. This book might 
have been redeemable ir the author 
' had either an eye observant enough 
to catch what ft there' or a pen 
fluent enough to describe it. Unfor- 
“ ately she has neither ^ * * 
leaded to have been 
SSed with herself to n 
ig going on around he 
e of tiie book ft set by 
icdotes of the “ 0 silly J 
e. 








Leonardo da Vinci's CODEX ATLANTICUS 
An exact facsimile of the newly restored original 


T 


.JLhe CODEX ATLANTlCU&Is;a major 
part of Leonardo's scientlfic'anti artistic estate. 
It was assembled by Pompeo Leoni between 
1582 and 1590 from several Leonardo note- 
books. In 163^ this priceless manuscript was 
presented to the Ambrosiana In Milan, where it 
remained, except for a brief period, until 1962, 
when the CODEX was transferred to the Grotta- 
ferrata Abbey near Rome for urgently needed 
restoration. After ten years of labor, the Grotta- 
ferrata Monks completed this historic restora- 
tion, which brought to light many hitherto 
unknown drawings and margjna! notations. It 
Is from this restored CODEX that the Glunti- 
Johnson facsimile Is now bejng prepared. 

This reproduction of course supersedes 
earlier ones published before the restoration, 
and In particular the famous Hoepll edition of 
1894-1904. When production of the new fac- 
simile Is completed, the CODEX itself wifi be 
withdrawn from public access , and only the 
. . facsimile will be available for stud/and 
research. 

The CODEX ATLANTICUS, which contains 
most of Leonardo’s scientific and technical 
drawings,; is the single most important source 
for scholars In the history of science, art his- 
• tory, and Renaissance and Leonardo studies. 

Limited edition of 990 sets for the entire world ; 1 2 vol- 
umes/ 360 pages, 180 color plales per volume/ 18x24" 

. Haridbound in full leather. 

Special P/epubllcatlon Olfer: $5,520.00 the set ($460.00 ■ 
per volume) until April 30, 1973. Su bstantially Increased 
prices will become effective on May 1 ,1973, and will 
thereafter prevail. • 

PubJteaffon Schedu/e: Volume 1 : September 1973. Sub-, 
sequent volumes to be published at regular Intervals • 

. . through Winter 1976/77. Subscriptions are now being ■ 
.'•accepted* . ;V 
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Florence 
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The hired hands 



h:ti:r j. poticiinvj : 

SoWcL^ Agricultural Trade Unions, 

258|>i). Toronto University Press. 
Lniidou : Oxford University Press. 
£6.25. 

Agricultural trade unions in Russia 
were virtually called into being by 
the Bolshevik Revolution : on the 
eve of the revolution in 1917 they 
were able to claim a total of only 
577 members. In the 1920s, with tho 
vast majority of the 25 million pen- 
f®"t households still working on 
individual holdings, the ngiicimurul 
unions were one of the “irans- 
iiiiKslon belts ” from tlie Communist 
rm ry to the masses ; through them 
it was honed to unite the 2 million 
or so lured labourers in the country- 
side against the better-off or kulak 
households which employed them. 
But In the early 1920s they were 


But In the early 1920s they wore 

S luice ineffective nud even formally 
ncl «ded only a small minority of 
agricultural labourers. Their real 
history cun probably be doled from 
392j uml 1926, when membership 
rose from 250,600 to more than n 
inillinn and a determined effort was 
made to enforce the “ temporary 
mlos about hired labour in agri- 
culture adopted in April 1925. 

It is not clear from Peter Potich- 
nyjs account bow far tho position 
changed in tho later 1920s, for in 
dealing with this period he confines 
lumsolf almost exclusively to official 
decrees mid resolutions. But tho in- 
fluence of tho trade unions among 
agricultural workers never seems 
to have been substantial : the presi- 
dent of the main union admitted in 
November 1928 that the majority of 
hlrau agriculture] workers “ have no 
idea what the union is”. A year 
later the advent of forced collecti- 
vization and tho elimination of the 
better-off peasant rapidly swept aside 
the very existence or labourers Id red 
by private persons In agriculture, 
ami the first phase of the history of 
Kussimi agricultural unions cuine io 
no end. \ ; • 

. The unions, however, continued. 
Membership rose la 2 million in 1932 
an f, “"“uaced around this figura 
.mtllDSO: since I960 it h* risen 
rapidly and in 1970 had readied - 
moro than 15 million; This came , 


about because the Soviet concept of 
tin tie unions has always been thnt 
31 they should include all « hired lab- 
our ", whether employed by private 
s . individuals or by the state. Already 
9, In the 1920s, not only the labourers 
employed by the private sector but 
_ “Iso ulJ people employed by the state 
farms were eligible for membership 
a or trade unions, though at that time 
y the state farms were relatively in- 

0 significant. With the rapid growth 
9 of the state farms after 1929, the 
9 agricultural unions were transformed 
3 into unions of state farm workers 
' f plus some people employed by the 
* state in the agricultural sector such 
, 1,8 dio officials of the Machine-Trac- 
£ tor Stations). 

1 'f'he majority of the peasantry, 
i “"Hough their enrolment in the 
. collective farms was for from 
. voluntary^ remained ineligible for 

trade union membership because 
. [hey were nominally not “hired 
r labour ”, but formers cooperating 
I together. Ur Potichnyj provides us 
[ with an Interesting account of the 
vannus controversies resulting 
from these distinctions. When 
lormcr hired lubuurcrs joined col- 
i““ va f " rn V> of the end of the 
1920s, should they continue to 
belong to the union? They did, 
but on y for u couple 0 f years. 
When the Machine-Tractor Stations i 
were disbanded in 1958, should the , 
tractor drivers, now transferred to i 
membership of the collective farms, \ 
continue to belong to the union ? i 
So far, they have, and this lias led t 
to n resuscitation of tho demand i 
that all collective farmers should r 
he entitled to Join a trade union. £ 
Since the upheavals of 1929 and v 
1930, the unions in the agricultural f 
sector have been little distinguish- n 
able from other Soviet trade f 
unions. Until tho 1950s their major s 
functions were the encouragement si 
of production and (from 1933 on- « 
wards) the administration of social ti 
security benefits. For the whole fi 
period from 1930 to the 1950s, Dr u 
Poticliiiyj seems to have uncovered m 
Ww ;b flr d. ■information,. and . pi 
largely confines Himself to ' rather f< 
formal descriptions of changes in ti 
membership and organization, and al 
to statements about the behaviour di 
°E Soviet trade unions at large, fi 
-without special reference to ngri- ic 


if Since the end of the 1950s the 
it agricultural unions, according to Dr 
i- Potichuyj’s account, have partially 
e resumed their function of protecting 
y the workers. While conceding 
a accurately if inutedly that it would 
it lie " sin exaggeration to talk about 
g tile real independence of trade 
P unions” lie claims that there are 
e now definite if limited signs of 
i- improvement : 

q At locul level union officers 

;j appear _ now to be increasingly 

s responsible to their membership, 

a Qvei1 though the influence of party 

i members remains disproportion- 

ately strong. And there also seems 
to be a greater degree of attention 
to demands of clie workers for 
; improvement of conditions and 

protection of rights, although 
those trude union functions in- 
tended to promote “Communist 
upbringing and the discipline of 
the workers are still very much 
in existence. 

Soviet agricultural trade unions 
cun of course never be more than 
a minor, if significant, theme. In the 
history of the Soviet system. Dr -Pot- 
lclinyrs study is made less useful 
than It might have been by his fail- 
ure to link his subject adequately 
with the major themes of Soviet de- 
velopment. The Russian peasant) us 
a social or political man, rarely ap- 
pears convincingly on his pages. The 
nntional political events which form 
the context of his story are often 
treated in a slapdash Fashion — even 
the dates and events of important 
party congresses and conferences, 
for example, are frequently given 
wrongly, His story is greatly con- 
fused by his decision (evidently a 
misguided tribute to the “structural- 
functional " school in political 
science) to divido his material by 
subjects rather than by periods. His 
a Selected bibliography r> is preten- 
tious, listing by their Russian titles, 
for no apparent reason, hundreds of 
newspaper articles, with too many 
misprints and no doubt at great ex- 
pense! But a great deal .of basic in- ■ 
formation about the membership of 
the agricultural trade unions, and i 
about the kaleidoscopic changes in I 
their organization.- structure and i 


PIB lessons 


CAMPBELL BALFOUR : 

Incomes Policy and the Public 
Sector 

27Gjjp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

Campbell Balfour begins by remind- 
ing us that the last attempt at 
incomes policy in Britain lasted 
somo five years, from 1965 to 1970. 
At the end of his book he further 
reminds us that the election mani- 
festo on which the present Govern- 
ment was elected stated : “ We 
utterly reject the philosophy of 
compulsory wage control.” These 
two reminders underline how 
quickly changes are being made. 
W. prices and Incomes Board was 
abobslied and the philosophy on 
which it was based was rejected. 
But now the stage is being set for 
new public agencies to deal with 

Kc1L- Hntl incomes - Emergency 
legislation to control wages was 
Introduced towards the end of J97I 

hJJrt 1 th f re now seems little Jikeli- 
R,ly retur n to the kind of 
conditjons envisaged in the Con- 
servative manifesto. • 

Can, then, much be learnt from the 
experience of the PIB ? Mr Balfour 
" Qt t,y “ Provide a full answer 
to this question Instead he seeks 

th « jmpact of incomes policy 
on the public sector and to draw 
ffom that, experlonce a number of 
conclusions. His conclusions will be 
Srtjw 10 .«» who have followed 

fvsr “ ll™™? Policy 


sn-ucture ana 
finance, is carefully and systemat- 
ically displayed for the first time in 


any language. 


Payment by results 


B. TOWERS, T. G., IVJIftTkHOHAflT 
• and A. W. GOTTSCHALR (Editors)j 

Bargaining for Change 

279pp. Allan and Unwin. £4.95, 

Bargaining about increased -produc- 
tivity did not begin with the. well- 
: known Pawley agreements, made be- 
tween 1960 and : 1968. In the 
engineering Industry, in ■ parti- 
cular, workers employed, on . nay- 
meimby-results, have been bargain.. 

lHP TAT 4 Vflari nkniw _ £C_ 


■ rr meinocis 

and- machines, . / , . 

i- w *l Bt , ihett is the sjgiii iiconce Of 
the fashionable . phase bf nroduc- 
tfvity bargaining ? la the first place 
it provided a response to the con- 

ctn vi r Amtili oi-3« ■ «u.- . 


ft ' K: 

i>. rr- !*■; 


■ provided, the rdnl answer to 1 -Britain's ; 
.teohomifedifficulties.whlcffr^ 

Offlpiai 

i^CqbifjS pbllcy alloyed productivity 


cleals to _ provide wage increases in 
excess of the official norm.- Unions 
saw productivity bargaining, as a 
way to iiigher. pay. 

Secondly, an attempt was made by. 
the Prices, and. Incomes Board to 
stipulate that workers involved' in 
productivity degls should receive 
increases Only in return for either 
mere intense effort or changed 
working practices. : There was no 
chance for* this to succeed, since it 
meant that workers should not benls- 
r ncreas fd capital investment 

■252E5 i»j so : fai Y as ^ callQd 

greater effdrt or changes in working 
practices. In ■ its last report bn 
.productivity bargaining, . the Pin 
ab STj°S ?d this nnrenlistlc concept. 

■nllSSS 1 * prodlIctlvi ty bargaining 
provided jnanagepient with a means 
to re-establish some control oyer cer- 
.example, overtime 
n ftma^oAver whlpli 

nf* hid coittral 

ol had never had control* 

W-PJWB* i* a Collcc- 
tl0 !' of : essays df unequal pieijt. 



i. ■ 


NAT I0.N41 LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 

WfA if iSSi® *** 


Artl |up Maj-sh writes informatively 
nnd sensibly about industrial rela- 
tions problems, particularly in engin- 
eer jpS; -.M; F. Somerton has some 
realistic; things to soy about unions, 
SJSW 1 0Fei 'emphasizes the tang- 
ible benefits of training in produc- 
tivity techniques. Where is the eyi- 
- 5SS-fn«t unions such as the General 
and Municipal Workers Union oi l the 
Am 01 itA?* , Sh W* Distributive qnd 
Allied Workers were as successful: on 
wages as, , spy, the shoe t^metal work- 
2 ?, ;,f r boirermakers, .'two unions 
” h j c b r ?“®4 almost entirely on rank- 
audrfile militancy? . 

Vi ■ , * , S me la prqijuc- 

tivity bargaining has declined-; This 
is due primarily to the. changing eco- 
Hffi, 6n ^ronment and changes in 
official policy.' It does dot mean that 

; • r I; ■ -r % ; ; J -- 'f;;;' fi; : 

- Galbraith's The 

KwrJtoiutjpial S 

Elrsti published ' " 

in 


Productivity nud SSB5 s^nedb^ 
S? Government, the employers and 

ssi laraTtssjt 

fouud it necessary to devalue the 
t0 dcfl - ate « ie «« now. to 

:siiro^, ,,owth ^ to 

. it is a Story which In some rCsnects 
is repeating tself. Perhaps one of 
Sj *29?* Significant achievements of 
the Labour Government, however 

mpnhnf 0 ks . faiIur .e% ^as the attain^ 
ment of n substantial surplus oh the 
balance of payments. The indict 


Easing up 

M. A. BIENEFELD : 

Working Hours In British Industry : 
Ad econdmic history. 


tions are that this U , 
transformed with u f * 

unacceptable cost on rtf 
payments. 

Mr Balfour argues iba, ai 
policy cannot work If j 
number of firms and ^ 
through the restrain! 
over is fixed as the 
uomi for pay incrcaieTk 
ever, realistic to insist UaT. 
should be treated the utti 
tive of circumstances ?fij 
t onal treatment to be i 
those with an outstaodfe. 
tiyity record, or to InM 
lug a severe labour ih 
workers whose differ 
been so eroded that the 1 
centives no longer exl# ? 
exceptions are granted tk 
opened to others with lot 
claims. 

Mr Balfour discusses 
length the possible reltiL 
tween strikes, Inflation Ml 
mic growth. The eiJ* 
from convincing that _ 
rest and slow economic ,. 
Inevitably linked. It Mai 
be accepted that Freud 1 
prospects are now *t |etfi 
as those of any other Wdti 
country. Indeed, it is 
few years France wil ‘ ’ 
of other European cortf« 
eluding Germany. No, a 
claim that the indusitiu r 
France has-been petoM, 


other West Eurobeah cwA 
are obviously other morel 
factors at work. ‘ ■ 

Incomes Policy and tht 
tor was written before lit 
developments to^yardiais 
and incomes policy, so Ur 
was not able fo dlscukt 
including, the antl-ii 
tlon and the necom. 
Papers. Nevertheless, 
ermg present problenit, hi 
to be reminded of th? w( 
failures of the last 
and incomes policy. 


time pay. The : other mi 

{ toneraUy attributed to 
ng shorter hours are i 


293pp.. Lohdoii School of Ecouo- 
ntics and Weidenfeld and NlcoJson; 

“Changes in the hours of work are 
among the most remarkable and the 
whnii 1 pTffn ga / e ) d occurrences in the 

,Ei?.‘wu d . oE !? bout 1 writes Pro- 
[Eessor Phelps Browft iu tha fore- 

wordto Wdrkinp- Hours in British 
may be’ said to be;, 
.leniaikable jn.twQ main ways., The 
S Cti | W i y the n «mal working, 
tveek has been : very lnrge~-ft-om 
about sixty : hours, in the ; middle, of ■ 

,e iif 0 St C9 i ltUr y to ^ Aud' 

A bus i not ' cnhlA nkn,.. 'I-; 1 




t&mh&dte 


itfie 



•-■-•'I V '-!•-/ - -v. \ ' : ■* 

?to h iijTsel^ to.fid d; 




for more leisure ‘oydf m**. 
at a .-particular' • period, .ilj 
to fcuuce or prevent uo 
Mr Bieuefeld fiuds lk 
. infliiencipg; the 'demimNW 
tf indeterminate and 
concludes that the ntiyW 

■ union demands for'sbwW 
the fear of unamployrtjo*; 
objection 1 to this is ; tbat » 
decreases came atf thnes efd 
low uiiemploymeht. *•; 

• Mr B i epef eld’arepiylo* 
at times of ' Iiiih emp 
ployers are vulnerable 
. are strong while rapid 
change or the moveiaww* 

■ pycle are bringing 
-of future unemployment. 

’ at: the' saihe time- ’wad' • 

liourij and hdvi lhe;po* Mr 

• .^The demand fqr S. 

Hon Of. die hqrlnal yeeiw 
hours iS'freqhchtiy.OJW" 
is dou|3tful 

at fh© moment In afp 0 ^ 
the demabdj'bflectiys; M- 
reach; that portion 


- ‘“If. cU-feumsfancetf r 

that;,both theTear .or, 
plpyment; and^tn©': Sim* 1 ! 
trgd© (tinfoiie repefe 
atone grid the same* 

Biehefeld, “ 5^© : 
once more ral ly. 
and relief fromtbe i^F^ 
pjOTirieht*.- 1 may j. w«I 




L# .ril.ore . ovafj' ' j-'i 
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GUNNAR 

HAGGLOF 

Diplomat 

Memoirs of a 
Swedish Envoy 
in London Paris — 
Berlin— Moscow— 
Washington 

Introduction by 
GRAHAM GREENE 

( Reveals an Intense zest 
for life . . . highly read- 
able,* 

Gordon Brook-Shepherd, 

SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

'Guimar Hagglof must be 
the world’s most experi- 
enced diplomat.* 

Sir Dingle Foot , times 

£2.50 

HERBERT 

AGAR 

Britain Alone 

June 1940-June 1941 

* An extraordinarily evoca- 
tive, eloquent account of 
the experience of the 
British people during the 
crucial years from June 
1940-June 1941.* 

CHURCH TIMES £2.50 


TONY GRAY 
The Orange 
Order 

* Mr Gray’s fascinating 
and readable study of the 
.Orangemen . excellent, 
readable, and relevant.*- 
Simon .Winchester,. 
GUARDIAN'.. £2.50 

DAVID 
NUNNERLEY 
President : 
■Kennedy: 
ijind Britain 

‘ Admirable, and coinpact 
account of the special 
relationship;* 'S-,' 

; : . YORKS HE PQST : 

'Clear, welUn-jtten. .. , ; . 

P?® Yeadable^Hcapuriti'.iS, 
.rased;, on .interviews with 
tiie best infdrm^d: peOJple*. 

, jj'i"- ECpNOM^T j ! !f 15pV 
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seems 10 be a matter oF ancient, pre- 
dictable, unchanging changes: high 
water London Bridge 5.28 a ni 21.6 
feet; high water soon after midnight 
and midday ar full moon and dark 
of the moon; colliers bound for Bat- 
tersea Power Station turning round 
on a rising tide off Pimlico with a 
doom-rattle of anchor-chain in the 
small hours. It was wilder once. 
The tide-race through the close 
arches of medieval London Bridge 
forced boat passengers like Pepys 
ashore at Old Swan Stairs (where 
now a multi-storey car-park appro- 

g r lately sits) to walk across the 
ridge-foot and round behind St 

MflBrillC rrt tala linnf nnnm TmU.. 


72nd Year 


9 February 1973 


No. 3,701 


approach at the right time of day, “S y .W 6 ® *^1 
a flash of ebbing or flowing water llsi f" ui_ lh ' n ^ * 

is the only primeval thing about SllfnJ 
except the weather. u,Xl ine e st w T t0 ^ «ei 

bridge of St James's Put! 
of three quite separate* 
* * * sions: the one that cn 

eighteenth-century H&g 

Reporting on neighbourhood wedecessSY^the 0 !^ 
character is of course more than hind it WWtehafl°2^! 

“liking a good nrosoect » nnH h ae .. JMSJre™ 1 


BY PRISCILLA METCALF 

r a 

w. a ^ 0PP0Site u ° nd , ** attendant 

ires, °K e n d . w w*snJ^auS«ssf 


M , — ■* _ Hiui v, Uiqu 

“ liking a good prospect * and has to 
be worked up from records of birth make an SitT 

mass tsaraj-a E&tSSffi 

moved out to Edmonton. His book ^ ac .^ ^ r . oni his work la lb 
of 1883 on Wren’s churches nub- ierioasl Vffi d ^ 9* 
lished by Ruskin’s publisher 0 at * StU 5 y of official minute 
Oroinaton, is generally noticed how bfessedl^d^A^Z?! 
its extraordinary title-pnae ?c SS f\.i i- , RQ **J 

SssSsasgi 


■ a-» — QA I#IIL*K1 CQL* 

great-great-uncle opened the 
Rennie bridge in 1831. the new one 
is a humped six-lane highway be- 
M V n« n I T ed sheeP-runs, on three 
Jopg arches of the Waterloo Bridge 
type with a barren bollard— engin- 
ffJJ. ea fh Pier, inviting rude 
remarks from the river. A parapet 
of separate slabs, a heavy crenella- 
tion polished to reflect the movement 
oi the water, stops part way along 

Han Ca n ,m h ff '.°/! C of fishmonger? 
it<e building made to suit 

bridge' ‘“S' the Bennie 

So fai the dry arch over 
Thames Street has been let 

Si??** 1Vlt j (f 5 len Eth of old balls! 
Mn? e ® a / 5 ; d fl ‘ or P lucrative deporta- 
tion to Arizona. The position of the 

SgsaiistTS 

JSl. a . nd 8 f n . ew riverside walk, re- 

minds US of the nlrl civtAiMn -J « 


I i Knew 811 about U ,n&ue Year that Included' :Gideon 

wa erside character, and the recovery Harvey’* Account of the &btit Ftre facta ,n stl11 a " other * 1 
“ “ 5 “? cor P*es m murky circmn- and bore leaping flames on the SweT ) ™>nderment about tatt 
£ a "«*« fr g m „ h,a acquamtance with Mackmurdo^ disregarded "» text l 3fe in a very small b 

the River Police. expresses a poetic sense of 'deWtiS from the rest. , .And n 

One can float as 'close to the water * u ** in 8 0U K of the Fire of 1666 Into on floors of 

as river policemen still do in the ?i b ?£ uty of churches that bJ' J883 £ nder tie . bridge, m 
smaller tourist launches that piv" j£' B D,ocase wasldnging to pulldown f ai " ans * 

between Westminster and the Towe?- 0ace » that multitude df^phoeriJx- bridge and iLpiidoneq 
Once, just west of Southwark Bridge! JH* Ja »|dward foils to the fluv,al comments in cot 

OUr boatmen nntiraH t-Ko. J HI 3 SIS below-bridce. Ium 


lai-ge offshore island of empty 
barges moored near our midstream 
course was loose and about to 

StfflS’ “^‘?, ation - s°. 


e " “ ,,u 8 c 1 touiu oest oe 

seen from the river. Now only 
seven Wren spires can be 

fijf ed r ut ^ lDra Ij0,ldo11 Bridge, sub- 
course to whatever huge 

SSyii? 8 ? up e next week - And, for 

thfl Collector nf nv/ienflfi»A U m 


i W navigation. DO. hVnrlr \ mige 

skilled watermen tHat 'they wenv u P, uext week. And, for 

ready for a littie change ffoni Gibh?'?' S? p of pros P«ts, the rips of 

tourist round, they tie4 u s up to SJ Strand defin ing the 

nearest secure bai^e^and joyfully Law rafa B u 1 ' Squnra td the 

raced nrrncg ,ha 1 LOUftS Call cm. 


- ' — - u.cj Lieu us up. to me. 

nearest secure barge and joyfully 
across the heaving, bumping 
pack to leap aboard the errant barge 
™ s « ?g ropes importantly till all 
was shipshape again. ' For the 
passengers aiirim* -T_J A 


rswVnZ/ 8 , 1 square. to, the 

Law CoUrts can be squinted nt 

spwf 0 !T ca y only from a fow 
selected spots on the South Bank, 

waV that . in 18 25 there 

was tormed a “Committee for nre* 

serving nnnn a _c . „ 


of something veiy s nl«er - V 
twe habit K 

S3l!P»£Si 

sW^>SSSW>» *>*<* 


As my own small a 
the flow seems to disidf 
people, places, and pa 
ture, mqstly Victorias 
back n .century or so stc 
of that (In some quir 
suspect. 1 nature 
disciplinary ”, The abw 
prospects mishandled i 
furious feeling that t« 
dpi] nary “. people mil 
not use iheir oy«. P rt 
one’s eyes proper ly isp 
of scholarsnip. Tne fun 
scholarship, whether fit 
lives or surroundings or 
in finding' the clues. hri 
ing ahead in crabbed 


ing ahead in crabbe 
but'sHn C n‘ K ,l] a « Dy i’ a - rnpworth, bundle? of letters to i 
.'-Years o»n Sfatefu! for. pened next,' compari 

i."* ai ^ naa “ad little of 'th«- • ,,> frn«iu«r.2 to mjJd ^ pooh-poohing they di^W' And the he 

hostage about it. . F. "Kie of the . . * * th2%?^ k fW r i. 5cho,a 3 1 th WS watchirig bumati , r 

^uoh fixdd points fewer aWA ' Greautrirh ^ Church from . action while raalWfli 

in the great 8nd faweI ^ • Hospital (from tiie Chapel half-know the springs 

wmm m 

^ . v.-.: , , ,, 

i ^■assjfe^«j!jissgsf; I-—— 

I -to opett qp that ■ 1 • v. , • v.i • • 


, .Tourists are 
the Thames. -! 
much farther 


UIUJ ui %. it ■■■ 

watchirig Uiimari P 
action while realizing 


WM 


fcM 


Jr •it 1 




anti the neyv St Thomas’s laokiiiE I 
Kansas City, and to dap it alF - V 
y. 1 ® w frtun • > the bridg'e’ nothing" jikfe. 
w ds 2 ? rtJ S* ■ Wrtnet 'Sp^ft^un^ . 

d ?y ■ t ^ se tiisappqinte'd . ; 
upon - Waterloo - 


L- 1 :;;, .■/ 'iL ; , 
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SRTAIN' things poetry will not do 
for 11 s. In every age before our 
bwn, including the heyday of the 
inlic movement, only a 
frlty, even among poets, have 
ied that poetry could deliver us 
Certitudes and consolations of 
Jon. The records of the Christian 
Sries are full of poets who put 
r poetry-making, along with 

S worldly vainglories, when they 
ij their thoughts towards 
ity and salvation. 

froughout those centuries it wns 
5 for granted that poem- 
bg, though a noble activity by 
Buman scale, was still an activ- 
tf the fallen man ; and hence 
pjetry’s union of benuty with 
if was, like everything else in 
a Nature, precarious and disso- 
r However, once Keats had 
bed “Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Sy a . seeming to affirm an 111 - 
Ssfalg unity, it was inevitable 
sooner or lator there would 
■if a poet who, having- believed 
jtiats'5 assurance, would find 
didn’t square With experi- 
nod would be hottest enough 
ff so. Laura Riding was that 
IShe let it be known, in the 
[after Iter Collected Poems of 
Emat on those grounds she had 
jgned puotry ns inadequate to 
Bbitions and her iumgers ; and 
» she reached this decision in 
Ikht of our present irreligious 
gy, it seemed, to thfc few who 
gtomething unaccountable and 


I poet was thus except! 011 - 
ve und honest, phe was 
must appear— surprisingly 
in the sense that her 
vo on history was . drasti- 
eshortened. For now that 
te than thirty years she has 
some of her poems to be 
I, it seems that she he- 
rself to have taken a step 
Tally unprecedented : « No 
ire me has gone to the very 
point : there is nothing in 
ic corpus to suggest the 
« to poetry of a higher 
re of scrupulosity than that 
|o in its historic best,” On 

I ary, of course ; the Chau- 
tne Shqkespcares and the 
erberts whom she seems to ' 
has outdistanced are re- 
aware that poetry even at 
only gropes uncertainly 
truths which Scripture 
*. securely and boldly, 
fist and the saints embody 
merest gesture more cbm- 
than poetry can. ft wbultl 
¥ ta Rod the same or a 
utude among the poets of 
? .ref her to make such a 
1 seemingly groundless 
$* preface to her Selected 
rt only raise new difficul- 
J>e reader of poems that 
lit enough anyhow. '■ ■ 

^1 article by .Michael 
n Cambridge Otter- 
V 111 be found 

ay treatment of reality 
“re! rather. thdn it^ partlc-. 
P.iSf^t to be set against 
^testimony hi the . TLS 
3, 1972) that:. 'she' ob- 
r Norman Cameroq's early 

rSL in th ® m rm £ 

the , actyd) was 
' bfl' tended to Jet go 
"JW® -°f>ny general 
connexion ■ between , 
^JjortheJess Mr Kirkham 
re«n ; i,uj® n ' ,be remarks ■ 

f|no bbjecu for -thplc own : 

t not . SS&* no specific - 
xrJ ■ -!* 1 ajadd . .to, a., general '.. 

?L£&F3*\ £urfch& ■ that 





An ambition 


LAURA RIDING i 

Selected Poems : In Five Sets 

94pp. Faber and Faber. Paperback, 
45p. 


Laura (hiding) jackson i 
T he Teiling 

185pp. The Athlone Press. £3. 


more certitude than it Is in the' The .dock-ticks ticking back, 
nature ' of poetry- , to give .-. 1 Laura . The fever fills where throats show* 
Riding comes near - to Winters in. . But nothing in these horrors moves' .: 
for example, 'the fine secbrtd half or to swallow 

- ' . While-thirst trails gftepioon ' , 

To husky sunset. : 


“ Death as Death ** : 

Like nothing— a similar! 


Like nothing— a similarity - . 

Without resemblance. prophe* Evening appears with mouths 
• 3 'ii • ' w eye, •• When afternoon can talk. 

r.ln«inor nnnA riifficiiltv. - i i l„a ........ j _ 


Ity, and not with the singleness of 
truth: thus, here, it is tne plural- 
ity of “mouths 11 that converts 
speech into talk and renders talk- 
ing powerless to prevent the re- 
currence of time's lever. 

But this, Illuminating though it Is, 
does not account for 

The fever fills where throats show. 
But nothing in these horrors moves 
. .. t0 swallow 

While thirst trolls afternoon. . . . 

What are the horrors so confidently 
pointed to as “these”? And what 
«? s niean for “throats” to 
show ? Do they, by croaking or 
gasping, “show” the thirst that 
they feel (presumably for “ the 
single speech of general truth”)? 
Or do they “ snow ”, as when 
scarves or mufflers are cast aside 
from thorn ? In the second case the 
lines link up with nothing else in 
the poem (for unwinding a muffler 
can hardly stand for undressing 
before love-making). But if the first 
reading was Intended, surely the 
plain, the unamblgudus word 
would have been “utter”. And In 
that case, why is " show ” there at 
all, if not for the ghostly rhyme 
with the unstrosscu syllable of 
“swallow”? Once wo look nt the 
rhyming, which Is sparse and Irreg- 
ular but needed to prepare for the 
fine full close (where the rhyme of 
the poem’s lost word with the 
“ soon and soon ” of the pentameter 
has the effect of making tne last line 


has the effect of making 
into a poignantly dis 
recognizable nentamete 


nantly disturbed but 
pentameter ulso), we 
may ponder A upturn H » making its 
half-rhyme with “ afternoon . Fs 
“uptorn”, rather than “spilt 
across” or a dozen other nossibili 
tics, really the plain word for what 


u y ' 

IT fi'-uPi ? 1 reeaus that 


wj.iana.1 a re , against 
pthfifljandi 

& Klrkham’a fpr- 
■ma ’SL$ ri in her 

Sb' re‘P,- tilings 

li^.assKas’:: 


Closing upon difficulty, • 
Opeps Upon comparison! - . • 
Halving the actuality v 

As 4 gift too pbln, for which 


1 Supper and bed open and close 
, And love makes thinking dsrk> 


tics, really the plain word for what 
happens when sleep is dispelled, 
whether by daybreak, by insomnia 
or by a lover’s importunity ? This Is 
not to deride either the poem or Mr 
Klrkliain's admiration of it. But it is 
to Suggest that a poet needs to be a 
very sure craftsman before ho can 
disdain mere craftsmanship as Mrs 
Jackson docs. And indeed, admire 
the poems as one may and does (for 
instance, the splendid and serious 
and centrally important “ Auspice 
of Jewels”) what can one do but 
carp when the poet herself in- 
troduces them with, “ 1 think poetry 
obstructs general attainment to 
something Better in our linguistic 
way-of-life than we have”?. When 
all Shakespeare and Dante are thus 
set rit risk, we Inevitably take 
offence at the presumption, and find 
ourselves asking this poet to mCet 
standards sUch as. no 6 ne should 
have to meet. She has raised . the' 
stakes so high that she has to lose. : 
Thqs the .preface to Selected , 
Poems seems ill-advised, to' say the 
least. ‘And one must, in simple . 
fairness,' put the poems in the Wider 
and more considered context of the . 
volume called The Telling. This' is 
not' to be embarked upon lighdy; , 
At its most abstruse, The Telling is 
like this: :■ 

In qur . various-being, one-being 
mounts to ' emergence from the 
ordeal of Difference called “ the 
universe arid ' this now hegiris 
to :be visible to us, though hut 
faintly. And as a One of ourselves 
counters, .in . tremulous appear . 
ance* the ubiquitous one and one 
of eneselvcs, and the vision ghost- 
like bars the individual thought- ' 
way: of each, out minds hark 
back, or will hark back, to - the 
sheet one-being in which by - bur 
vbodie**. measure we were :as :iiat. 

. L... J— J.LLL. LI. .... - 


A Text-Book of 
Jurisprudence 

Sir George 
Whitecross Paton 

Edited by G. W. Paton and 
David P. Derham 

In this fully revised edit inn many 
recent developments touching un the 
relationship of law 10 morals - 
homosexual i ly, obsccni 1 y, su icide, 
and aborrion - are discussed, together 
with controvcrsed economic aspects 
of modern legislation on such topics 
as restrictive trade practices and 
trade unions. Without losing its 
original character as an introduction 
lor students the book Is now very 
much concerned with the issues of 
the 1 970 s. Fourth edition £$ 

Principles of 
Public 

International 

Law 

Ian Brownlie 

This second edition has licen 
thoroughly revised to reflect recent 
developments in various areas of the 
law, i deluding law of the sea, the 
admissibility af claims, and the law of 
treaties. New chapters deal with the 
law concerning diplomatic relations 
and Slate succession. The book 
provides a comprehensive account of 
the law of pence based upon the 
modem practice of States nnd 
interna tuna I organizations and the 
Jurisprudence of international 
tribunals. Second edition £ 8*50 
paper covers £4 

Studies in 

International 

Layv 

F. A. Mann 

These essays are connected bv a 
specific tht-iuc: the interrelationship 
of public international and municipal - 
law. The first and longest essay on 
‘The Doctrine of Jurisd icrion’ia 
probably the best Account of the 
subject itiqny language. The author 
combines scholarship with practical 
experience, and this selection from 
his work makes available articles 
from legal works and periodicals 
many oF which are non difficult to 
find. £ 7 

The Nobility of 
Later Medieval 
England 

Thd Ford Lectures for 1 953 
and Rafale^ .Studies 

K.B.McFarfane 

Edited by J. Campbell and 

J. P. Cooper. 

K. B. McFarland devoted most flf his 
. working life to the study 6f later 


As a gift too pain, ror wmc 
Gratitude has ho language. 
Foresight do vision. 


bull ... . .1 ,>uuw«R. nv ns. t -a# ,uu>. nooujn 

men and close 1 ■ but in ri>mch by our. mmd^ meas^ . .rods of 

thinking dgrk^ > 1 .- rel l »b^,(' of ^ b» Vfc i i Wohffitv 
divided thfl’nlght.! r-J \ 


rMore afterrioons divide, the night,' 
New sleep uptorn, 

wakeful suspension between d ream 
and dream — 


►•••aw • — ” — ^ - piiu uicgnu — 

m ? e ™”'« .fif ?yfeuj7joon «,d 


Mqre . typical, however, and in 
happy contrast to the tone of the 
preface, Is a disarming earnestness : 

■ That the subject of the citation , 
should , be : so •' treated without 


tpinte! again, 
as-tfiat Ibr. 


years .aap, . which' impelled 
break sflericfl), . bn t tbe Qth 

hdr prosody hert is ■typicalj 
bitious T arief 'rdflnVy, : ds ref: 
schooled ^liRSnhUsance p 
never cpuJAbe*. . ; 


simp] Jetty’ to ymi who rend herd.' 
However, . t axh not , endeevpuring ‘ 
to exdte betidf, or regBle the i 
reaqfng.: hnaginetiori, ably tp WU 
tehptrf fliid .tb se^ tvfaerio -my .' 
tliought takfts nte,:-: r.j /.i ^ -t 


rtfon. ■ is'.: drawn : betweqn,--. tBfs P 
,drid. talking. “ Jloye fries; Thoug 
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British Defence 
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1 947.-196$ 
PhlHfpDarby 
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in the two deca des foUoMtig Indlah . 
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with you a tan ? *’ And many may 
find tmu from u firm if respectful. 
No, it is moi ", tlie.v come to suy, 
“Well, peril ups it is.” 

For Uic volume l* very wlnnlogly 
const rue led. At first it seems to bo 
a rug-hug : “ The Tolling *’ proper, 
us ii .ippourtul first in tlio New York 
magazine Chelae a in IDS 7, consists 
of sixty-two numbered paragraphs; 
it is followed liy □ twonty-th re e-page 
“ Preface for u Sacond Reading ” ; 
mid that in turn by snudry appen- 
dixes, including an essay, "The 
Idea of Rebeg innings ", “Extracts 
from (.-omnium cat Ions”, and "Some 
Notes . . Only as we near the end 
af the booh do names begin to 
appear — Plotinus, Teilhard de Clmr- 
diit, Nietzsche, Spinoza, Eliot, Cole- 
ridge mid Keats, Freud and Jung; 
uud u luug with these come mostly 
Uit comments on such topical niat- 
i prs ns rock- music, Faddish .enthu- 
siasms fur 7.vn ami Hinduism and 
>a myall ”, Black Power, theatrical 
4 luippuninfss and tlic surrender 
of pedagogical authority in Ameri- 
cuu colleges. Thus instead of cri- 
tique followed by “ constructive '* 


alternative, we get the gospel first 
and instances of its application 
second. And this is as it should bo. 
To reverse the order, so as to fall in 
with our expectations, would have 
excited resistance just as the unfor- 
timute preface docs; and it would 
have made of “ The Telling “ itself 
precisely a theory Dr a system — not 
what it is, u gospel, u story that is 
told, with no backing but personal 
testimony. 

Because the testimony is per- 
sonal, an circumstance of the 
person who tells ii is irrelevant to 
it— certainly not the circumstance 
that the toiler is a woman. It is 
there, in her being a woman, that 
Mrs Jackson locates her inability to 
embrace any instituted religion, des- 
pite the respectful tenderness that 
she lias for the religious framp of. 
mind. Her style, which seems 
nearer to Carlyle’s or ut times to 
Ruskin’s than to any more recent 
writer’s, rises to a moving elo- 
quence when she considers what has 
been woman's attitude to the insti- 
tuted religions, all nf them cast too 
plainly (as she sees them) in a 


masculine mould. Her solid good 
sense is nowhere more evident than 
ill thus holding fast to the heart of 
truth in the ideology of women's 
liberation, while disdaining Women s 
Liberation as a 44 movement 
Because it is a story that is told, 
not a theory that is expounded, 
i hero can be no question or summa- 
rizing it. If iL were a theory one 
would describe it as "Humanist" — 
the capital letter serving to distin- 
guish it not just from atheism, but 
from the vulgar humanism that may 
be called "humanitarian”. In the 
latter (nut that Mrs Jackson thus 
names it) she sees <T a collective, 
human self-understanding to which 
has been given the name 4 compas- ; 
sion 1 ”. It is, she says, 

a cruel elevation of pitiabloneas 
to ndmirablcncss, In which we 
hope for less, less, for one-another* 
all, to a degree of hopefulness so 
close to hopelessness that we do 
.not hope — wo have “com-' 
passion 41 . . - . The people fete 
upon banquets of commisera- 
tion with their 44 condition 44 (of 


being human — as nine, essen- 
tially unalterable injustice), and 
ask for more, more. 

For her the condition of being 
human is on the contrary astringent 
and strenuous — it Is rich with possi- 
bility, since only in the human, 
nowhere else, can Being fulfil itself. 
This is traditional, most strikingly 
in that for her, us a student of 
language, the distinguishing budge 
of the luininn over the unimnl 
creation is the faculty of speach. 

Yet here, still, one suspects a 
foreshortened perspective on human 
history. Does she know just how 
traditional she is ? The noble and 
strenuous Humanism of the Renais- 
sance (which is what she seems to 
have won through to) could Uve 
happily in and with the Christian 
dispensation. The Fall was not just 
accommodated by Renaissance 
Humanism, but ussential to it. And, 
most interestingly, it is essential to 
Mrs Jackson also : 

' The division became overt. 
How could this bcl A flaw in 


Being ? YeMih^. 
that It hod not h»«,d 
tost of it I . . 
faction has mi aft' 

JtseJf" OWil0 ’ 

This seems to be ^ 
in her thought to J 
philosophy undents* ' 
Fall 4 *, and not the 
human deficient; to i| 
later tries to apply | 
And it is what, to* ; 
describes as *a « 
event of the order oi « 
religious event, nat toh _ 
And thus, ,wberwi Inil 
she soems ; to despair oh 
not being -.. tliHt im 
unfnllen creature, Id “ft] 
she allows ; that ^ih© ( 
than tho. rest of bL 
44 fallen fl. ,condhhni 
not, however (and boil 
surely most right udi 
him any. excuse for 1c 
commiseration , or j 
demands of hjmself, 


Commentary 


(syntax, punctuation and ortho- 




Rightly, the Exhibition makes no 
attempt at doing justice to the leaps 
and bounds of wjint Marinetti later 
colled the “ wireless imagination ”. 
The' welding-togethor of dispqrate 


of some 1,400 and a budget of £6 mil- 
lion, by three senior officers who will 
be responsible for the bibliographi- 
cal, lending and reference sections 
of the British Library. These three 
key appointments have yet to be 
made. . When they are, the chosen 
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• Marinetti nml Ills Futurist associates 

i first exhibited their work ia England 

un March 5, 1912, at the Suckrillc 
t liullury in London, a city which 

‘ •: Murinctri nt the time described as 

itself Futurist, with its "brilliant 
. ; i lined mutur buses . . . enormous 

^ glaring posters . . . coloured electric 

- \ lights that Hash udvei tisvmcius lq . 

• - the night ” nml the Tube, 14 n totally 

: • new idcu of motion and speed ”, .Yet 

.-. it is puvliups less a tribute to uny 

. j “ Futuristic ” refusal to celobrate 

works of tile past than the result of 
un unfortunate oversight that 
« “ Futurismo 19091919”, now run- 

nitig nt the Royal Academy of Arts 
(until Murch 4), should be the first 
Futurist exhibition to bu seen in this 
country for sixty years. 

This exhibition; ddniir&bly re- 
searched and compiled by Caroline 
Tisdall and Angelo Bozzella, was 
originully conceived as a joint undar- 
taking by Northern Arts and the 
Scottish Arts Council and subse- 
quently financed by them and the 
“Fanfare for Eprope’V:Com&iittee. 
Tlte excellent catalogue (price £1. 

. containing much useful background 
information on the movement In 
general) justifiably describes it as 
44 un exhibition of a size and, quality 
rarely ' seen outside London”. 
.According to plan. It rail at the 
Hatton Gallery of Newcastle' Univer- 
sity from November 4 dnbl December 
.8 and at the Royal Scottish Academy 
from December 16 until January 14. 
However, luckily for tho South, the 
heartening •• reception there — an 
.attendance of 10,000 in Newcastle, a 
- less eiicouraglng.biit understandable 
5,000 during the Christmas and New. 

• Y*ur period in EdmhurRh 'and above 
all o good press from ml quhriers 1 '' 

1 led (o a laqt-iuinutc decision to bring 
, the material to .London.. • 

.. -WUhoUE - the exuberance '.of' tlie 
:••• Sr. 1 * 8 *** owa presence, such jm ex-- 

. hibitlou can- of course never- match' 
Hie excitement 6f a' Fbttlrisr event. 
-.-But .the. ov^nnlzera. , of “Futurlsuia 
;. -• ;• .- ' .' ' .• f\'\y • - * . ;. 


r -i •■-‘I w 


1909-1919’* -have done much to try 
to compensate for this. When you go 
in, ynu are Immediately assailed by a 
series nf audio-visual impressions: 
Futurist *' music” mid declamations 
played through loudspeakers, blow- 
ups from their cinema and tnetih’e', 
pictures of the artists themselves, 
cases full of manifestoes, theoreti- 
cal extravaganzas and n variety ot 
leading texts, and, us ii promise of 
what is to come, some af the major 
paintings of the movement. ' 

The highlight of the whole 
exhibition Is without ' doubt 
Boccinni's monumental sculpture 
“Unique Forms of Continuity in 
Space’*. Its heroic dynamism — 
modern mul ruthlessly liictnllic, yet 
curiously archaic at the same time 
-^itemizes thd movement’s in- 
hef exit contradictions. And* a retro- 
spective - exhibition of this kind in 
fqcr succeeds, as even the original 
Futurist sofrees did not, in indicat- 
ing tbe variety of artistic styles and 
modes of expression that fould be 1 
encompassed by the Futurist sens!- 
bijity ; from the ncar-Cubist excite- 
ment of Sever Ini’s dancers to Balia’S 
abstract., pattern-pictures; from 
the : psychological • dynaiOism of • 
Bocciani’s " States of Mind ” to the 
various, speeding cyclists, trnifls and 
horse$ which were the butt of 'so 
much ;flftrly satire; and ‘from the 
reconstruction of Balia’s geometric; 
chromatic stage-set for Stravinsky’s 
“Fireworks" to the grandeur .of 
SonFEHa’s architectural projects for 
the city of the future, to which a 
whole room ia devoted. . > ■ ,j 

If. the concept of M dynamism’*, is. 
tho guiding- - principle-' underlying: 
mnnv uf the. paintings 'and sculptural- 
exhibits, the key to -much 'of-'tjbe 
literature on - show Is the! idea • ,of, 
"freedom”. ..The' Technical Mani- 
festo ofvFfitutist'Llterattlre-adVo-; 
cates', thd.'libefarioi), of ;pddUry ftbui 
twp maln cdrisjrictions.' as Marinetti . 
savif. thdm : 7ogical'-.;thfnkioa « and 
the conventions of the p{ , itttdd..po | gb. 
,.s ' - •' v • - ■ 



Mafurka the Futurist, does not lend 
itself to public display. Similarly, the 
draconion pruning measures pro- 
posed by Marinetti in 1912, involving 
the abandonment of punctuation and 
conjugation, the espousal . of neo- 
logisms and the destruction of many 


cide.on the Library’s system of prio- 
rities. Tho other nine members °f 
the board, including the jcbpjrman, 
will be part-time. 

* - b * 
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mission to pull her ugl. 
very abysses of friwBqL 
of perversity Bnd vil6aj 
into which 1 rnjwU hn 
vainly trying all mylKti 
to sink”. Mr Lebmaapi 
aspect of. choir chmctsi 
couple 'of simm-rfa 
when we discover the < 
one morning with The. 
ing Tha Nqu>. York Rnial 
and Portnffy reading ihl 
day News. For the m 
the old stoty'of a'snani 
ing the ifiOrria^e-mp ij 
blonde, conventional lyi 
Mr Lehman mUqiM 


manifestations of passtme language, , Pro fessQr Denis Donoghue, .printed ^ - 

db not In themselves moke good on ^ opposite page, we lpv tod tho 

Oxford . University Press d lOffei a d 

comment. Here it is: t0 W .antics are tuCW - 







visual material. Perhaps tho ' most 
obvious fruit of tho 14 liberation ” Of 
language in this sense is to be found 
in the titles of some of the paintings: 
“Study for Head + House + Light”, 
for instance, or 14 Aeroplane Rccbn- 
naissnnce-Sea-Moon +2 Machine-gilns 
+ North-East Wind”, Oil the other 
hand, the experimental calligraphy; 
of the Futurists’ parCla in libertU Ji ' 
a field rich in visual potential,' Shd. 
une well exploited in “ Futufismo 

1909-1919 ”, 

issues of the Futurist periodical 
Uiccrba show hdw much vitality dpi 
be introduced into tbe printed pag£ 
by the use of different casds and. 
varlegatpd typefaces, a practice Of;, 
which,, strangely enough, the Futur- 
ists made relatively Utue. use in thelt' ! 
manifestoes. In war-poems like 
Marinetti’s Zang tuhiO tiau'flri. a re- . 

lationship is clearly established.^^ 
tween the size .of type and the Amen- 
ded vocal : volume, for those were; in*. 
Variably works Intended for porfqritt- ; 
afice at. Futurist evenings. : 

In turn, liberated ; print, ** parole 
consoiianti • vo'cali numerl iu 
libertk readily spills over Into, tile 
creation of word*picthres. ..In tho 
exhibitioh, one finds a concrete text 
like Goyoni’s The . Sea ” r with 
words descending like a cliff-face 
to the. onomatonoeic undulating 
- " Vs and "r”s which make up the 
sea itself, ’ Contrasting with such a 
picture, 'consisting' -entirely . of 
■. words and isolated ■ letters, are - 
roixid, creations, such as tough 
ullo’s . Futurist painting of a Milan 
demom>trpiioa (whore the seething 
cjrowd Is in fait a moss of closely' 
Written .. slogans), Depero’a ; “ Nume- 
rical. ” 


Nearly three years ago the Ox- 
ford University Press- suggested to 
Senator Michael Yeats that tho 
time had come for n definitive bio- 
graphy of his father, W. B. Ycnts, 
Ond prnposod Denis Dopoghne as 
• J ;the person to .write it. 1 Tills was 
warmly welftofaod by ' ! Senator 
Yeats and the Press’s subsequent 
bivjtadbn to' Professor Ddnogliuo 
wits gladly . taken ‘ up. FtoEossor 
.Donoghue was riot Immediately 
free to start on thb work but con- 
.tijacts were sailed. Both tlio Yeats 
family and the Oxford University 
.Press,- who drill be pubjislilng a 
full-scale edltiqn of Yeats's letters 
within the next few years, aro 
: naturally very disnppofuffld thot 
' proEessor Donoghue has How do- 
elded that he cannot undertake the 
biography, but ' they regretfully 
accept his decision. 

Professor Donoghue will next Week 
conti'ibiite u. Viewpoint explain- 
ing Ills decision and discussing the 
role of the “ official ’’ biographer. 


It. is no great surprise that the film 
version pf Philip Roth’s. Portnoy’s 
Complaint 19 n. failure and joven less 
of. one that , the. .critics lihv.e. attri- 


tho clatnv that the 
nite. anyhow.. IM, 

buted this tp. Tati^cmbio 7 nariiVe 
of the liook'a . subject-matter.! Pott-.* hiork cans ® 
noy S bathroom: blues, so the critics K n M“ p a 
have 1 $. (a) .too ditty and. (b) 
too ■ obsessive ..to.. 1 stand up' ' to the 
unarii biguitips.of the screen;. In fact*., 
ti\e flii^rboBt iJhomei)tB are, more. 

M h tentisfcaoe ^ CdngluHb’s S^e book’s .a&es?5n^mpst a obse * P« b 

CakaMnla?^ ; & Hunchbacks i 2 . .slyp^cenes., It is veVbally Os frank sives tbq book an 
Wetnurses: and the Dancer ” (where- as the book (although capriciously — ' 

frank 
and 
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rcciions to misorints In the original 
published versions of her poems. 
Furthermore, I would like to suggest 
that, though F. S. Flint may not nave 
been a brilliant literary conversa- 
tionalist with your reviewer, this 
surely does not prove that he was not 
a sincere man, a well-informed man, 
or a seminal mind. A reading of Ids 
early essays will prove not only that 
he was informed: he was also elo- 
quent. lucid, and dedicated, both as 
a critic and as a poet. That he lacked 
the niceties of social literary chit- 
chat is perhaps not a very serious 
vice In such a man. 

imogist Poetry, In the valuable 
Penguin anthology series, is intended 
as an introduction to wn8t is, after 
all ( one of the most interesting and 
enigmatic movements in modern 
poetry. The book presents the poets, 
tlic poems, and the critical attitudes. 

I was — unlike your reviewer^— care- 
ful to prosetu their aclticvomems and 
shortcomings as objectively os pos- 
sible, with substantial documenta- 
tion from the period, I would not 
lmvo the impertinence to wish the 
made, or any mode, on modern 
writers. I did uot suggest that Imag- 
ism was tho only seminal critical 
mid creative movement of its period. 

I did, howover, suggest that the Imag- 
ists raised and debated important 
issues of technique, form, and poetic 
objectivity— Issues which ” main- 
stream ’’ poets and critics, whose cur- 
rent your reviewer seems to follow, 
have often not deigned worthy of 
their uttention. I would also suggest 
that the final achievement of a num- 
ber of the poets associated with Ima- 
gisnt whs substantial, that we can 
profit — now perhaps more than ever 
—from their debates, their serious- 
ness, and iu some cases tlioir achieve- 
ments us poets. 

PETER JONES. 

2G6 Councillor Lane, Cheadle 
Hu! me, Cheadle, Cheshire SK8 5PN. 

V Our reviewer writes:— I did 
not. In Mi 4 ' Jones’s language, take 
" the opporrimUy_to launch an attack 
on Imagism ”. Thera would be no 
point In putting the boot Into 
tiny corpses. I did attack his 
deductions,, and Mr Jones did 
justify his interest, rather loudly, 
by writing that " hnaglstic Ideas 
lie at the centi-e of our poetic 
practice” ; and ■ I did .conclude, 
reasonably from the rest of his intro- 
duction, that ** our "refers mainly to 
pooms of the Ezraelitish connexion. 
Marianna Moore denied Imagism in 
horself— she said so, Mr Jones says 
she said so. F. S. Flint’s sincerity, 
etc, is not questioned, only his talent, 
if he had any; and i was not refer- 
ring to Flint's “ lack of the niceties 
of social literary chit-chat”, only to 
tha feebleness with which ho would 
advance feeble ideas. 

Into Europe 

; Sir, —Unlike Ronald Bottrall, who 
was writing from Rome (February 2) 
and glad to have been living out of 
England for some twenty-five years. 
I found Alan Brown jolm’s Viewpoint 
(January 5) excellent and Graham 
Hough’s (January 12) imconviucing, 
Htlriw rvrrATT ' ' Mr Bottrall. and Professor -Hough 

ii Broibaw a|, ° 0,l ^ e ln theIr de ufl,0 ? 1 that P® 

^donswlA 3 1 hp k J word “ community • virtually guajan- 

• ! tees community, and .alike. In their 

feeling that the word “market , is 
not quite nice. Both fail to tocor- 
nke, or llrrecognlzbig lallto-gdiplt. 
that the concern of tho EEC Is over- 
whelmingly and ruthlessly commer- 
cial. The claim for an accompanying 
cultural concern is eyowash. I Have 
not seen anywhere any oyidence that 
Our ntw cotmejdon with the; lands 
of Dante nnd Goethe and -Stendhal 
—new I. when hois' that qori of. con- 
nexloiiinot existed; ?—I have not seen 
any sign that It involves, opphsltiou 
to the increasing Americanwatipn or 


rive writers;' . uoconimg. 
sors” I. A. studeiit recently tqld mo 
of a weU-knowtt \vtltav WhQ, .nOw a 
lecturer In London, . spends. mostor ■ 
Itis lecturfiig Hmfe talkliig abpuf.the 
literary beopleihel has known over a 
career 8pretc)jing for , mpre; ti 1811 

Ed frera^tiWtMrBottralIi alsj more 
than forty' years ago, wrote In dfio 
of those astonlBhingly promising 


W. B. Yeats 

t— Occasionally during the past 
'or so I have been described in 
columns as the “authorized 
kpber” of W. B Yeats, or os 
engagod on the “definitive 
, of Yeats. Those references 
^accurate when they were made, 
liy no longer apply. Some time 
Mrtdhi problems arose which, 
ft goad will in all the Interested 
w could not be resolved to my 
ictlon. A few weeks ago, tiiere- 
drh great regret I asked the 
her, Oxford University Press, 
Kue me from my contract. This 
t has now been granted. The 
(s not, indeed, of any public 
«t, but I do not wish to appear 
i under false colours, 
ive also written, of course, to 
ter publishers of my recent 
’asking them to take the 
u opportunity of deleting from 
^publicity material any rofer- 
B a myself as Yeats’s authorized 

* W ‘ DENIS DONOGIIUE. 
ersity College, Bdficld, 

Commentary on the oppo- 

Iseum Trustees 

tyour obsaivations in Com- 
(Februaiy 2) on tlie in- 
position of national museum 
In the face of coercion 
Hillehall aro no more than 
p. You deduce from certain 
)l in the recent Tate Gallery 
’.that “financial pressure” 
involved. May I draw the 
of your readers and your- 
ke fact that the Trustees of 
lonal Galleries of Scotland 
us even clearer In their last 
This contained the fol- 
jassage : 

an we be content with 1 a 
Jo a in which we are pressed 
Implicit threat of cuts in 
ants to impose charges 
our beliefs, or to seeing 
auditions; of past benefac- 
-irkere those Include free 
k access to the works of art 
Ined— overruled by Order 
Sthe hew legislation, 
reasonably argue that 
or later the Government 
se it 1 clear whether or not 
(the Trustees (whom they 
hinted) to be guardians of 
fc mtereSt in tne museums 
they are responsible to 
lot . But it appears that 
ttlonable point of view 
|ot appeal to Lord' Eccles, 
m the House of Lords on 
f M; 1972: “As regards 
« Interest ... In the latt 
se Government must be the 
] that” It. all depends, of 
P® what is meant by the 
tf.i.* Y 01 * ‘correctly 
It there were no prior con- 
as with the Trustees, so it 
If® 1 root the phrase should 
aiten " jq the first and last 


Loiid tn a cbimuiiciit nml clinuiic 

blank. 

It must lie gratifying to Mr Bottrall 
to foci ihut times Imre allured and 
that our visions not simply of ade- 
quate output but of over-ex pan ding 
productivity aro no longer mesmeric 
but arc solidly based on politico- 
economic aims. Ensconced in bis 
cosmopolitan corner, but able, if lie 
wishes, to trip out into one of a 
thousand putts of an Italy still 
largely unspoilt, Mr Bottrall seems 
to be supporting the higher dilet- 
tante attitude which consorts easily 
with belief in the value of techno- 
logical progress. Has he forgotten 
that governments encourage that 
attitude because it is not only not 
a danger to their claptrap grossness 
but a positive help ? Look, they say, 
what provision wc make for things 
of the spirit I 

Those of iis who are Insular 
enough not to like what someone 
has called “the Bclgianization of 
Britain .arc afraid that entrance 
into the Common Market will speed 
up tlio destruction of Britain by 
more and more stink, pesticides, 
vehicles, earth-movers tearing up 
hedges and knocking down trees, 
factory-fanning, pollution nnd noiso 
and overcrowding. Curiously 
enough I hove the impression of 
having somewhere rend fairly 
recently u poem by Mr Bottrall 
nbout these and other evils: a small 
poem, but expressing, I thought, 
admirable sentiments. Cannot ho 
make tho connexions ? 


n . H. COOMBES. 

Palmerston, Daisy Bank Road, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


jagist Poetry’ 

rnsiSfh I .was; ft; the 

1C W which you renewed 
Poetry (February 
J|°ne the less misleading 
"wer to suggest that iny 
Hnaaistq wa;a polemical. . 
c °°i; w 5 8 ,9t pains liat 
RlM.ms for the 


“A Piece of Truth’ 

Sir,— Lady Fleming (Fobruury 2) 
takes me to task over 41 factual 
errors in mv roview of her A Piece 
of Truth. Three of the four paints 
she raises involve matters of opinion 
or interpretation. Whether, for in- 
stance, the plot to free Alexandras 
Panagoulis hi which slie was involved 
(I did not soy “ physically partici- 
pated”) wos “amateurish " or not. 
Tbe only issue of fact in dispute is 
whether or not arniV officers have 
been appointed heads of tlic archaeo- 
logical service and the universities. 
A coreful reading of iter own letter 
itself indicates that this is uqt the 
case. The government commissi oners 
can reasonably bo described as the 
regime’s watchdogs in these institu- 
tions, but certainly pot as thoir heads. 
To writo ob she does In her book that 
“later, such officers wore placed er 
the head of all Intellectual Institu- 
tions, such as universities, the archa- 
eological service, tho elementary and 
secondary schools, etc ” is seriously 
misleading. The degree of military 
penetration of Greek society is 
alarming enough without this kind of 
exaggeration. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 

The Epistolary 
Novel 

Sir,— It was wise of Walter Allen' 
to be cautious in suggesting, iu his 
article on the epistolary novel (Jehu- 
ary 26), that no work of this kind hod 
appeared since ;1927. I can offer two 
• postwar examples: Nicole) Lea Lions 
soht I6ch4s, 1955 ; and Mark Harris. 
Wake up, stupid, I960. There may 
well be others. , 

May I also offer some points which 


runiiirk-i wuulil be .is true fur 
England.) 

It was not only i he Idler- novel 
which “died"; the first-persnn nur- 
rat nr also passed away. Memoir- 
novels, which had been produced in 
greater numbers ilum letter-novels, 
full nut of favour, to be replaced l».v 
the third-person omniscient narrator. 

A schematic outline af 44 noints-of- 
yiew ” in the serious naval (as dis- 
tinct from comic novels) might run 
as follows: the seventceiuh-contury 
romance has a third-person narrator 
who claims to lie no more than an 
historian, with no insight beyond his 
own powers of deduction ; tho 
eighteenth-century nut obi ogrn phi cal 
novel can provide details of the 
thoughts and feelings of one charac- 
ter. the narrator ; the letter- novel 
with several correspondents extends 
this insight to cover several diame- 
ters ; the next stage (if this trend was 
to persist) would be for an author 
to oncer the mind of any and every 
character as lie saw fit — which brings 
us to tho omniscient third-person 
narrator. 

Various contributory factors could 
lie mentioned, such as the trend to- 
wards more naturalistic dialogue 
(which in memoir-novel* and letter- 
novels nmy raise problems nf plaus- 
ibility). I suspect that the Gothic 
novel, and the historical novel as 
pioneered by Scott, also contributed 
to tlie gradual dominance of the 
third-person nmnlsciont narrator, 
not to mention social factors which 
would require careful clarification. 

These suggestions, while not ex- 
haustive, may serve to show that the 
death, of tlio epistolary novel la not 
a wholly inexplicable enigma. 

VIVIENNE MYLNE. 
Faculty of Humanities, Rutherford 
College, The University, Canterbury, 
Kent. 

Victorian Legs 

Sir,— I think Randolph Stow (Janu- 
ary 26) may rest assured that the Vic- 
torian lag taboo Is n twentieth- 
century invention. One of lls extreme 
forms is tho story that Victorians 
were so horrified of legs that they 
even covered table-legs witJi woollen 
stockings. When I was a fcniall boy, 
over sixty years ago, my grand- 
mother Imd woollen stockings on her 
dining-table legs, and I asked hor why 
they were there; her answer was so 
sharp and to the point that E have 
never forgotten It: “To stop them 
getting scratched by rough- little boys 
Uke you.” Considering thdt she had 
thirteen grand-children, and it was a 
very fine table, I can understand (be 
woollen stockings, which, however, 
were removed ou great family occa- 
sions, such os Christinas. 

I Imagine the- story erase in the 
1920s when anti- Victorian feeling 
was very strong, and almost any gro- 
tesque story about Victorian hypo- 
crisy, would be. behoved. How such 
stories get currency Is anybody’s 
guess.. A few years ago, a schoolboy 
of fifteen assured me that before 
the Second World War everybody 
wore boots, and be refused to accept 
my - statement that I, as well as 
numerous, others, had worn . Shoes 
long before 1939; ho just embraced a 
myth which proved, as bethought, the 
superiority of his own generation, 
and. I believe the story of the leg- 
taboo Is tlie same son of myth. . 

\ : J. E. OXLEY. 

66 Moneys Road, Ciirtinor, Oxford 
0X2 9FU.' ' . 

Sir,— -Cupiain Frederick Mm-ryat, 
the author of Mjv Midshipnjdn Busy, 
--is.,;pflprnved-l“ ” i, “ J 


“ limb ", C'tiukc U-, upparemly luid 
44 joints" iiniuud of ’‘legs'*, and 
Mairy.n records u u .square piunu- 
forte with four limbs’ 1 , which lie 
claims were dressed in t rnu.se rs nr 
pantulcttes. 

Tlio uliove, uiul similar in statues 
of _ Victorian and pust-Vlctorian 
prudery in America, muy lie read 
in Monckcn, The American f.a ii- 
guttge, fourth edition. New York, 
1943, and in Lite excellent work by 
Thomas Pyles, Wards and Wups of 
American English (New York, 19.12, 
and London, 1954). 

P. S. FALLA. 

G3 Free! amis Hnad, Bromley, 
Kent BK1 311/. 

Sir George Sansom 

Sir, — The review of Lady Snnsonfs 
charming memoir of Sir Gcorgo Snn- 
9om declares that Ills “ declining - 
years were spent in the academic 
atmosphere of Bcrkoloy In California 
. • .** (January 5). The assertion con- 
tains a factual and u moral errin'. 
Tlie Sansoms lived not far from Stun- 
ford University, wlrli which he had 
an honorary and practical connexion, 
mid where ho was highly esteemed 
by numerous people from the then 
president of that university to visi- 
tors like myself. It ntny be tout thnso 
were declining years, but for some- 
one other Ilian Sir George they would 
have been thought the years uf 
achievement. During them no wrolo 
his three-volume history of Japan 
(unmentloncd by your reviewer), all 
of which aro distinguished by his feli- 
citous style, his mastery of historical 
narrative, und his insight Into human 
events. 

A very wise and goad man, he was 
also {riven to witty comments und 
amusing anecdotes. As a scholar, 
lie was so far above little things that 
he offered help to Robert II. Brower 
and myself on matters of Japanese 
court poetiy and would consult with 
us on details where we might assist 
him. The sad thing is not that no 
English university would give him a 
position (after all, Ids asthma could 
not have : endured tlie English cli- 
mate,- as he found after tho war), hut . 
that he is dead and that we are not 
likely la see such a person again. 

EARL MINER. 

Department of English, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540, USA, . 

/Notions and Facts’ 

Sir, — Your reviewer of my hook 
Notions and Facts (January 26) is 
generous and thorough; both in 
ample measure, for which an author ' 
must always be grateful. And no 
one can fairly be expected to over-, 
hear an implicit reference : Jane 
Austen’s “ Like jiiy dear Dr. Johnson . 
I believe I have dealt move In Notions 
than Facts u . I wish I had spoken 
this (as children say) “ out loud 
But to associate myself explicitly 
with two such authors seemed over- 
weening. 

MARY LASCELLES, 

3 Stratfield Road, Oxford OX2 7DG 

Byron’s Memoirs 

Sir, — I am Surprised that In hi*- 
admirable article on biographies 
(January 26), Gordon Haight repeats 
'the legend that Tom Moore was res- 
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cpuld contribute towards an' answer was ropro/cd by. the UulCed ; SttttEiS 
to.. Mr AUen’s ouestio n : u “ Why & , ; W :a«7 far . gtdWflttr. 
tbel foriu . dle ? “ (My knqwloefee la about do tnjury .“Nwg'S and 

chiefly of Franco, but some of Hieft was told he ought to have said 
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r.glYnngrylls. 

' 35 Bucklnghuin Gatu. Loudon S1V1. ■ 


Sln S-l^^wics is .amply 

lor the Arte”, m Uite SraithrM 


bur . mesmeric -visions of '■ an Inchoate 
future 




Glazed by the lyre qf ^adpqusite 


The 

Ernest J. Gaines 

1 This novel is the life stO?y of R^laek gfrl bortv in ^Ifiveiy . 

: on a^bii^igiia plantation whjals jreedaf.liie end tiTtJio : • X 
i Ajnerioaii(|Ivjl wfiraii^Jlv^s'for pricliuiidredycarito s 
• : . tho secbfld ehidjipfeoiiOb.i v|--’ -x V .i ■■ > r X ; f^ 


- -t. ' '?■£.$ " ‘hi'r V'.'f., f>:.' 

*‘41}flauUfyl mid movlo^book’ 3 ? “A 4 lli te superb liovel*’ 
Dally TeWfiiaph / ‘ . .'Hi^Tbpes 
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Denmark in defeat 


Denazifying 


I HANK KHMANM JHNSKN : 

Du Furnufteti Sejrcric 

24ttpp. CnpenhayiMi ; 
l) k|- 42. 


Fl'ClWUtl. 


The London Correspmulcut of ihu 
well-known Danish newspaper, tier- 
lingskc T identic, explums the Lillu 
nf his hook (“ When good sense pre- 
vailed") by ii reference to the cool 
British appreciation of (ho Danish 
Government's surrender tv the Ger- 
mans cm April 9, 1940. Closely m 
< nucli with nnti-Na/i Danes in Lag- 
IuihI. the Fnmgn Oflice was cu refill 
rini in press excessively li nr d «>n lilt: 
Danish Government It this seemed 
likely m lead in the dost rue t ion of 
the Danish economy- or of the Dumsit 
monarchy and parliamentary demo- 
cracy. 

Frank Fsmniin Jensen is the first 
writer to use riie secret Foreign 
CMUcc papers recently released 
under the ihiriy-yciir rule ' to 
tell the full story of the JlricLsh 
(lOvei ttr tent’s concern with the Dan- 
ish cu pi mbit inn ami the ensuing 
growth of the Resistance Movement. 
He assumes that hi-s renders know 
of Elicit u movement, though Graham 
Greene, in his introduction ‘ to the 
memoirs of the former Swedish Am- 
bassador in London, Gunnar Ilagg- 
luff, Dijiifinutt (reviewed in the 
TLS vn January 19), makes this re- 
mark : “In the last war Denmark 
lost u few lives in u token resistance 
und after wards collaborated with the 
Germans hardly less than Vichy.” 
This fione ni lixat ion is unjust to the 
thousands of Danish scuuiuit who 
volunteered to servo in the British 
Merchant Navy, to the opponents ol 
Nazism who, moving underground 
often in great danger, carried out 
such enterprises as getting almost 
all the Dullish Jews to Sweden, 
snatched the ruinous Danish atomic 
physicist, Niels Bohr, from the Ger- 
mans, eventually organized a valu- 
able militury und naval intelligence, 


und in the Iniur singes of the war 
.sabotaged Gernmii troop -movements 
across Denmark to the Western 
Front. 

The Dunish Minister of Defence, 
instructed by the King, ordered 
Dunish soldiers to abandon u hope- 
less resistance. The Socialist and 
Radical cnnlitioit government had 
starved the national defences und 
uccepit-d ii no n -aggros si mi pact with 
Hitler. But they knew that they 
could expect no help from Great 
Britain. The Foreign Oflice Danish 
Committee reviewed the facts aiul 
concluded that the capitulation was 
unavoidable und that recriminations 
would lie unwise. The task was to 
prevent so far as passible Danish con- 
cessions to the Germuns. There was 
no Quisling ; the Siuuiiiiig-Scavenius 
gnvcrnmcifL and parliament con- 
tinued to function in whut the Ger- 
mans at first tried to exhibit ns u 
“ model protectorate Out conces- 
sions dangerous to Allied interests 
were always possible: for example, 
a few destroyers were handed over, 
hut the fur worse step, bunding over 
so It mu lines, was obviated. 

The Danish minister in Washing- 
ton, Henrik Kauffitiunn, promptly 
deduced that King Christian was no 
longer free. He therefore agreed 
with the American Government to 
allow thorn to uccnpy Greenland, to 
forestall the Germuns. The King 
was lingered by this “ disloyalty ”, 
ami sent wanting messages to ull his 
diplomatic representatives ubroud. 
The Government repudiated the 
agreement, hut immediately after the 
Ijherutinn ro-emicicd it. Kuuffmunn 
returned to remain us Danish Ambas- 
sador in Washington until his retire- 
ment. He figures prominently in 
Mr lisiiuinn Jensen's narrative be- 
cause llie Foreign Office, while not 
in favour nf his heuding a "resist- 
ance regime ”, often made use of his 
outstanding diplomatic ability and 
experience. No Danish Government 
“ in exile " whs possible since neither 
the King, nor any of his Ministers 


Inn one, would go to London. Tlte 
exception was Christmas Moluer, a 
patriotic and courageous mail, but 
impetuous und, us u Conservative 
politician, not suitable an a leader 
of ull Danish Freedom Forces ; the 
Danish seamen, such a valuable part 
of the Danish effort, would not 
have nccepted him. 

The breaking-point come when the 
Prime Minister, Scavcidus, ugreed to 
sign the anti-Comintern Pact In 
Berlin. The Foreign Office foresaw 
that this might make Danish rela- 
tions with the Russians difficult. But 
on August 29, 1943 the Germans 
demanded an even more pliant 
government, which the King refused. 
Oil advice from the Foreign Office 
he did not abdicate but secluded 
himself in his residence outside 
Copenhagen. The business of gov- 
ernment was carried on — a most 
invidious task— by permanent civil 
lcrvants. The Germans moved the 
whole police force to concentration 
camps, and abolished what remained 
of the Danish army, reusing the 
utmost confusion. But the Resist- 
ance, guided by British agents, in- 
creased their opposition to the 
Germans and carried It on until the 
day nf liberation. Through them 
Dunish honour was saved. British 
military, naval and air forces took 
control in consultation with Dahes. 
The Russian proposal that the post- 
war government should be drawn 
only from the Resistance was par- 
ried ; an acceptable government, 
headed by a Social Democrat, was 
established ; the King, with his loyal 
Gornian Queen, was restored to' gen- 
eral popularity. Denmark took its 
place among the victorious allies. 
This is a secondary issue, perhaps, 
ill comparison with the vast scope ot 
the war, but it )s a fascinating and 
by no means unimportant one, ad- 
mirably recounted by Mr Esmanu 
Jenson with generous quotations 
from the mass of documents now 
made available. 


LUTZ NIETHAiM&lbR : 

Entnazifizlcrung in Bayern 
Sauberung und Rcliubificierinig uiiter 
amerikauischer Besatv.it ng 

710pp. Frankfurt : S. Fischer. DM G8. 
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Ifhe cultivation of cultivation 


voked by the rckfctii. POSTAN : 
possessing classw m aJb • , „ . . 

This was tbe difS Medieval Economy and Society 
eunai® « story 0 f Britain in 


■■r v vausinqrajBL i 

planning for pnmj 
of expropriating th it 
was raised and ium 
convenient wffedMJ 
of the big estates Wi 


Previous books about denazification 
have tended to repeat stereotyped 
criticisms based upon h superficial 
study of the facts. Future writers on —a ■ --—-■>«» , 

the subject, if they wish to be taken LJUSt 
seriously, will have to work through, uhfe 

Lutz Niethammer's 250,000 words of es - .9* Brvii 


rhey would 'be’5kjl , j 
Russians. The only ay 
ested iti , weakening 


telv argued and complicated Gel- 
1 , base cl upon voluminous sources 


public oWnershl 
desist by the 
big landowners and 
wero not’ .the only 

nationalism i eqm 

were many in the „ 
the administration, _ 
professions arid educadu] 
try could, mot be ru i 
without these people, A 
were to-be exptQptal 
placed by a new. tun i 
the workers. Tile Aft 
the Russians, were 
lined to engineer oil 
revolution, 


Sweden on the side-lines 


IRENE SC OR BIT. : . 
Sweden 

254pp. Beurt; £3. 


J 10110 Scobble starts the third chap- 
ter of iter book by quoting Geijer's 
remark that “ the history of Sweden 
U the history of Her Kings ”, her- 
self making the exception of the 
remarkable “ Age of Liberty ’* in (he 
eighteenth century. Certainly the 


briefly has been dictated by. the fact 
that tills is' a study, of Sweden as 
a “nation of the modern world**, 
aiul the reader must bow to that, 
noting that within the limits she has 
set herself, Miss Scobble has suc- 
ceeded in giving p rather more than 
impressionistic a 


In dealing with contemporary 
History, tactful allusions are made 
10 •.Sweden's increasingly left-wing 
policies, but there are again no sub- 
jective judgments. It is, as it turns 
out, a pity that the book was flnisht 


in-fcliurd? 


arch 1972. 


book was finished 
Events have ovftr- 


reaaef oF this mediant new >aM; wS?k 


impressionistic survey of Sweden's taken publication, and many of the 
earlier history. The main emphasis .reflections on Swedish and general 
lies, however. on the period after Scandinavian attitudes to the EEC 
1865, where kings nave played a less are completely outdated, valid as 
important- role, their places having they were at the time, 
been taken by professional 1 noliti- ,i» li • ... ' 


of the Scandinavian country to havo 
attracted most International attention 
and created the greatest controversy 
muy vri$h that there was mor6 ,on 
some of these monarchs who,' what- 
ever .else caif hA sffld ;of them, wore 
characters in their own right : Gusta- 
yus Adolphus, Charles 2(11. Kristina, 
to mime -only the most staking. But 
the decision ioj- deal , with tliera 


taken by professional 1 polite 
Inevitably the tehoc of the 

emerge ; arid jostle for power,, and 


point, hs parties 
. r for power,, and 
as the Social Democrats establish 


themselves as the dominant force In 
cpuntiy today. Internal politics 
of this nature tend to be somewhat 
humdrum, but her account of them 
; never becomes dreary. ! 

Foreign affairs present a different 


Scobbie devotes a final, lengthy 
chapter to an assessment of, present- 
day Sweden, and here, too, she shows 
a clear sense of justice ond balance. 
She;has no axe; to grind; is aware of 
various possibilities for abuse in the 
system,.- but.-, finds nothing really 
d n i iter.; : Sweden, shq sees as uldin- 
a, W a conformist ■ country, -perhaps 


closet 
man, 

(die list of abbreviations alone occu- 
pies four pages). They will learn 
much about the origins of the policy 
in America and Germany, as well as 
about its application in Bavaria. 

The Americans had only them- 
selves to thank for the embarrass- 
ment which denazification caused to 
them. Owing basically to the nature 
of their governmental system, they 
entered Germany without an agreed 
policy for dealing with the Germans. 

But, as Herr Nlethammer 6ays, de- 
nazification was the highest common 
factor on which the advocates of n 
.punitive and those of a restorative 
. solution could agree.- For the first re- 
quired that crimes should be pun- 
ished. while the second required the 
identification of those who had re- 
. raained aloof from Nazism^-or were 
capable of changing their- minds— 
and the removal of those, who were 
incorrigible. Yet o decision to de- 
nazify left open the question of how 
widely it should: be applied. This was 

settled by General Clay in an effort . 

to appease the indignation provoked The close 
back home by press reports of the that radic 
failure of Gcnoral Patton and other 
warriors to soe the need' for any 
application at all. Yet at tho same 
time as he was committing his staff to 
screening 2 million people. Clay 
was insisting that the Americans 
would be out of Germany within two 
years. 

Of course the Nazi elite faded 
into the woodwork without waiting 
to be removed, making it tempting 
to say that denazification should 
have been left to the Germans. But 
the experience after 1918 gave no 
encouragement to the Allies to take 
this on trust. If uncontrolled, the 
process would have been -arbitrary 
and exploited fqv personal feuds ; 
while any controlled process must 
have had implications for the future This may seem 
political structure of Germany. The Question whether , 
Occupying Power, which Insisted necessary!! But thie 
taken ov . or tho govern- the circumStahfcM Ii 
ment and was restoring the rule of And it did little ornoH 
rtot d,se ngage Itself . froqt vve Shquld’be 
tnematter. • ; . hammer, whq-bta»fl 

The real problem, of course, was younger, genertoo"- t 
“ •* out tlioa 


Consequently the dUi 
tors -were bound la i 
back and ‘the longer i . 
wns made difficult, tki 
pular - would the oct*k 
But, a& Herr- Niethuwrl 
of these people had feu 
Nazis. Like the wjtd 
populations, they wmi 
without 'strong p 
moral convictions, L 
for any- govecnmMt 
them eiitpioymeat aaiil 
The close of the wareg 
that radical nationsfiat, 
do tills (though W;ta| 
their Way, a cd 
would have been _ 
would have Impaired 
tion). They wereoWfl 
give the new system »l 
the doubt, while k « 
as possible to the fe 
in which they had prowl 
their gjloglarice by Jy 
' i prosperity. 

jsorbed their 1 
it agalusi 

nists.'riuher twa *J 
Federal Republic 
through,, siicre$s an 
much tradition. tbstiM 
the oucoroing gent^ 
mans wor^ bound tt l 
own demand for wo* ,t 
This may seem I®* 


provide prosperity 
War ab 
deflect)] 


Aftar rl, A ■ 1 ■ ... . 1 IIWUIBIII, OX course, was yOUlIKUI. . |}V 

A ff? r t * ie historical account, Miss not the Nazis but the nationalists, out fliosa . two . cent 


prt*J«irij • Venturing into the sens!- e Uttle ^ self-tonscious at 

t ^ rteuh !' 1 i^» ' ericQlthas achieved 6Vcr tlio,paSw ’ 
Kiss Scobble .drawls very carefully, decades, comfqrUbte Wtliout know, 
pointing to the hardships - -which Ing ri»hat cosiness -mpnnt.. ntlrl I ahii... 



^Economic History 
Ilddlo Ages 

jjp, Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. £3. 

thin thirty y«re have passed 
, Slicliael Postan began to make 
irk as an economic historian, 
aching, based on wide and deep 
,cli, ond Informed by an acute 
ii intelligence, has stimulated n 
M generation of disciples. It is 
jfore a matter of congratulation 
[he has now summed up his con- 
fins in o short book, with no more 
I the necessary minimum of refer- 
js; and published at a price which 
N)wadays, not unreasonable. 

. jacket gives the cltroaological 
misleadingly ns « 1100-iao”. 
dates do uot appear either on 
tie-page or in tho author’s nre- 
Thc oponing chapter in tact 
with the Roman heritage, so 
Lwhut this book gives us Is n 
fie economic history of England 
about 450 to tho and of the 
Ages. 

fessor Postan begins by rejoct- 
.. old view, still expounded in 
standard textbooks, that the 
Saxons Inherited next Lo noth- 
the Ronisn past. He shows 
the contrary tlifiy found 

; them in the very f if st' flush 

llr occupation large areas al- 
Vrecinlxmid from the mavshes 
forests, cidtivated . lands on 
i seitlo, a social system which 
itsd no unfamiliar features, 
weil-dcvolopod .network of 
ad communications in the form 
^ . canals, , aud dykes. In its 
ds of rasorve towards generaU- 
• which have been too easily 
i, bia discussion of this theme 
So keynote for tho book as a 

,500 years of the Old .English 
transformed the landscape of 
rn Britain. Population in- ' 
j and die cultivated area was 
psely' enlarged. The details of 
relopment are for the most 
irecordad, but Its effects are 
.visible in Domesday Book, 
[shows dint the occupation or 
Iter secondary laitds was' now 
ly Complete. Only soils of the 
( quolire remained to be 
Jed up by the. farmers of the 


The demands of the heavier soils 
wero met by the heavy plough which 
may have been available but had not 
been generally adopted in the 
Roman period, _ There followed, as 
natural corollaries, large strip-fields, 
cooperative ploughing, and the nuc- 
leated village. 

Professor Postan admits as a 
working hypothesis that crop yields 
began to decline in the lator thir- 
teenth century, but holds that the 
evidence is Insufficient to justify a 
belief in earlier decline. Similarly 
he dismisses as untcnuble the vary- 
l ”S, estimates of total population 
winch historians havo tried to base 
on Domesday Book and on tho poll 
tax returns of 1377: the margins of 
error are too wide. 

Turning from population, land use, 
and technology to social institutions, 
ne discusses the origins of the manor. 
Far from believing that this econo- 
mic and administrative organism 
grew up in the last century or so be- 
fore the Norman Conquest, lie 
urguos cogently that Its germ, and 
lliogomi of a social order which his- 
torians of other periods would not 
best ta to to recognize us foudal, was 
present in the oarliost phase of 
. Anglo-Saxon history, and needed 
only to bo fostered and developed 


before that it had loomed large in 
places where it comprised several 
manors under different lords. By the 
thirteenth century manorial serfdom 
was in full retreat, and peasant 
society was composed of three dis- 
tinguishable strata. The top layer 
consisted of farmers occupying one 
or more virgates, holdings iurge 
enough to provide a surplus over 
their most essential needs. These 
wero tlic comparatively well-to-do. 
Below them stood u inoro numerous, 
and in Professor Poston’s view more 
representative, middle gruup hold- 
ing each n hulf-virgatc of some ten 
or fifteen arable acres, enough for 
them to keep body and soul together, 
but little more. They were a lot 
better off than tho mass of nearly 
landless cottagers depending on 
wuges earned in rural industry or 
by working on the land of other 


men. After surveying the vicissi- 
tudes of ull three classes, Professor 
Postan concludes that in the later 
Middle Ages i\n overall economic de* 
clinc was accompanied by n notable 
improvement in tho condition of 
most villagers. 

In a book nf such wide sweep It 
would not be difficult to fliul occa- 
sional slips- Groups of Welshmen 
(K/eiif/u;) arc found in early Wessex 
but not under that numo in Kent. 
Villages with the place-name prolix 
“ Chipping " ure not <f especial ly 
numerous iu the north Catswold* , 
It is curious to iind Salad In dis- 
guised in both text and index as 

Alludin’*. But such trifles are 
easily corrected. In short compass 
Professor Postan has given us a sur- 
vey of medieval English social and 
economic history which wiU surely 
hold the Hold for many years. 


Seymours’ hour 


and thirteenth • centuries. 


during the next four or five con- ; 
turies. Tho contrast botwoen his 
argument here and the older Ger- 
manist theories, of which tho late 
F. M. Stenton was the last and not 
the least rospected exponent, could 
hardly bo greater. Professor Postan 
-has arrived .independently at con- 
clusions agreeing noticeably with 
those set forth, and more fully docu- 
mented. In the vohioio of The Agra- 
rian History of England published 
while his book was in tile press. It 
is not too much to say that tho con- 
cordance between the two signalizes 
a decisive change in historical think- 
ing on this long-debated topic. 

It wo.uld be wroug, however, to 
give the impression that tho ten- 
dency : of the bpok is at all largely. 
Iconoclastic. la discussing villages, 
villagers, landlords. Lade and in- 
iudustry, markets, towns, guilds, and 
prices, Professor Postan scrupu- 
lously distinguishes facts from hypo- 
theses, and where the latter conflict, 
fairly states the pros and con9, thus 
not infrequeutiy pointing out the 
need for further research. 

The vill or township eventually 
superseded tho ‘manor as a unit of 
assessment for royal taxation. Even 


WILLIAM SEYMOUR V 

Ordeal by Ambition 

411pp. Sidgwlck and Jucksou. £2.95. 

Tho Seymour family’s historical hour 
of glory was brief -out brilliant. -Less 
.than sixteen years separated .lane 
Seymour’s morrlago to Henry VHI 
from tho execution of her older 
brother, the Protector Somerset, 
on Tower Hill. Somerset’s descen- 
dant, William Seymour, devotes his 
study almost entirely to that brief 
span when his forebears wero at the 
centre of events, and so often the 
makers of them. He is emphatic that 
Edward and Thomas Seymour, sous 


of a Wiltshire knight, rose by their 
own abilities aud not simply through 
their sister’s marriage: That Claim 


is Indisputable, at least in the case 
of the older brother. 

Thomas, the Lord Admiral, was 
wholly uulike the others.. That flam- 
boyant philanderer and plotter hud 
a streak of treachery, and stands 
ooudemnod bjf bis . disgraceful 
efforts to undermine his brother’s 
influence with the boy king. His- 
failings outweighed, nis virtues! 
whereas with Somerset wo feel that 
the opposite Is true. 


Mr Seymour sees Thomas nev- 
ertheless us the most fascinating of 
his family, but his sympathies are 
with the Protector, whose faw years 
of almost absolute powor slioWed 
hint, despite his blemishes .of char- 
acter, as n ruler too enlightened and 
.tolerant for his violonL ago. Sir 
Arthur Bryaur, in a foreword, 
characterizes him as n Whig emerg- 
ing long before his time. The appar- 
ent decline ot Somerset's energies 
when he hud attabied supremo 
power baffles Mr Seymour ; when 
at last he did recover nis full vigour 
it was too lute, to frustrate an un- 
scrupulous rival. 

Ordeal by Ambition as the reader 
is occasionally made aware, is not 
the wotk of a professional histo- 
rian while Jt rests mainly on the' 
printed sources It- Is a close and 

nni*mnri(in dtaiifti rtf vita Cnmunilpr 1 


. perceptive study of tho Seymours' 
characters, policies and personal 
relationships, especially for the 
period of the Protectorship. Hie 
family, having escaped the perils of 
-two Indiscreet raarrlogejs in the 
succeeding generations, yet’ contin- 
ues ; but except for a short post- 
script the author refrains from over-, 
stepping tiieTlmlts of his sub-title:- 
"An English 'Family in . the! Shadow 
of tho Tudors." 


e conflicts of Ireland 


Roosevelt and Churchill' had brack- describing fW-il 
eted Nazism with ' militarism. Bur vltles an obJbri4 e<0» . 
what they did uot face up to wns which hunum 
the connexion between expansionist, astray, without jnwrn 
nationalism and Social tensions pro- poses beiiig.frantyl • I 


-Wilt .' 

Mens' ! ( • 

Fa’bei: and Faber. 


£3. 



BUCKLANI) . 
harism 

[Dublin : - Gill and Macntiilan. 


J*:kiwpuld' be , easy 'enough 
^^H tliat tho history of 
H not synonymoua irith the 

oM (irafif.lo ; deny : ‘ that tori- 
Wetting, and perhaps tlie 
•' ,oP the ‘drama. Such 

i* ; inaugural 

L» ,&> -^y • of - Irish 
& fcVered at the Queen’s 

Se repeats that 
pl^uinstences 
^ Bven i Bfiator 
; dud though his 
W^motjsrttlted and 
JUltht(Ti 'those : whtih 
4- ! S£» through, , the 

I,,s 

iBraum^^bdut -[conflict 

his 

‘^Oktends'- from- -the 
ftO; .the tweft- 




u 


rise tliat tire greater part of this 
slender (and costly) volume is de- 
voted to tWo of his favourite 
topics-rthe relations of Church and •• 
State, in Ireland and tlie larger, but 
Connected, question of the govern- 
ment of Irishmen by Englishmen— 
tliece is enough of general interest 
here to hold the , attention °f the 
nob-specialist readOr, who will learn 
a great deal about the. country from 
the first : study (the. Inaugural lec- 
ture. already mentioned) aqd from 
tiie hist, which is a Welcome reprint- ; 
. ing .of Professor, B&kett’s well: 
known and stimulating iirqadcost on . 
EdwriYa Carson!' 1 ,s-. •' 

To have arrived at the dignity of 
a collection of essays is a somewhat 
sombre milestono in any historian’s 
career and Such volumes, Wluch by 
- their , very; nature are. usually hack- . 
ward-looking, often have a distinctly 
valedictory ring about: 1 them,. But 
though it' is trud that all save one of 
the pieces here published : have 
appeared in print, before— the, ex- 
ception is; a lively stuay of SWift In 
liis ecclesiastical character — Profes- 
sor Bockett’s obituarists been not 
yet begin . to 1 sharpen .eithOr . tbmr 
pencils 9 T,;tiie|r fc stilettos. 1 Happily 
min rhttv venoi't that he i5' .rift 


may expect from him a second instal- 
ment devoted to Ulster. • 

Tits. Southern . Unionists, being 
very , thinly spread outside publiq, 
were of course much more liable to 
be submerged by tbe rising tide of 
nationalism - than their Ulster 
-counterparts. -But they were also very 
different people and u large part of 


the • Anglo-Irish war/ their 


Interests cynically disre- 
George ' 



less of the letter’s fate/ abandoned 
their general opposition to fwirie 
'-Rule .in order to preserve their jowh 
-regiriie briltiriji. a boraer' mjm whlolf ! 
they 'hoped,' and still hope, to main- 
tain an oxlsteuce separate from the 
i rest of Ireland. , 

The. involved political history of 
: Irish.UnJonisiu dyeing Its long ordeal 
i? explained ;.by Dr Bupkbmd with 
admirable piarity arid, objectivity 1 . He 
does not aprind much time owl* th 
Homo Fulq crisis betiVrien 1912 gn 


* after 

vital _ 

garded by Llpyd George and Ills 
coalition colleagues, this once proud 

• caste was reduced by l922 topoutical 
Impotence. And, although subse- 
quently the ’’ Q ve .per- Cent . became 
an almost pampered minority in tho 
bear state, it retreated; as has been 
said, into a ghetto of the mind from 
which it Ims never Since entirely, 
emerged. 

'*!’• .History is cusunUprUy caUpius to- 
yards' -tliriij. defeated, but thf? in differ- 

: lapse of ri whole social order enlalied * 
many Individual tragedies. But one 
Would not. gather this from Dr Buck- 
land's book..- Preoccupied as. ho Is 
.wit ft the polftits of Unionism Sic tells 
us very llttic about Its Spdal (rtd eco- 
nomlc' fabric. : Ho Is brief nua un- : 

< Imaginative about the rolo of the Big 1 
-Housq' in the Irish countryside, ho- 
qoes 'not give the Frptris tone contri- 
bution to the busJnofts .wffrid the gun- 
lyslq. it dpsarves , and. he,; bias, almost ■ 
■ nothing \ (o' soy nb 6ut- the cultural re- 1 



was effectively shared up by the Con- 
servative', -Party • lit- BcltaLa--“bat he 
traces with - 'great qjfactltud^^ the 
Increasing isoleitipn of thd Sauthern 

Unionists jn the. troubled yeitlra which , mu a.w»*. «.» :• 

followed ,thri 1916 , Rising. It la an claln>qti/ these Wore nb pett^'pen - . ’ 


were * so : bgtfvijy involved at the thro : 
' of tho ceiihjry/ xot/ us Yeets prp" 


before >hatevef -.;ineat ;lip 



The decline and fall of the prate 
tout Ascendancy in IrelapdJs an It 
jortant subject ,which -UM Tqr' trio 

orig ,bfteo neglected , by -hifelqr Ians. 

Patrick Buckl arid’s bonk is in fact die 
first serious attempt to investigate ^ 
. id even .this volume do^is only WW. 
j the so-cb U cd^ 1 , Southern' Hniomst* 


end 


luiiii us *,*i wii -j . „ 

moderates whp thought : ft iv^ef ttf 
seok VWl sgw/w 

.whilditlte’gpfo !rasHao| uSjbdjd. 
‘ .making the worn of aH- wqflds. 


iuldriistft.. (for, 

their idBScendalits hav^flilUe Imre), 


_ jnuHHU. W'K, -..-J- ,- 

Ihefc'.' ‘bflUMft 
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tm fi KOSSDFF 


A major new book to 
commemorate the 
heroic last stand at 
Masada in 

April 73 A.D. — exactly 
19 centuries ago . . . 

David KossolT, whose 
* Imnglnntivc history * has 
mndc his Bible story 
Inicrprctnlions Into huge 
bestsellers, now turns his 
unique story-telling talent 
to tho sago of Mnsnda — 
where. In A.D. 73, nearly 
a thousand Jewish men, 
women and children took 
their own lives ratlicr than 
submit to the besieging 
Roman legions. 
Illustrations aiul tmips 
by rite author 

244 pages illustrated £2.25 


Fedayeen 

The Story of the 
Palestinian Guerrillas 

ZEEV SCHIFF & 
RAPHAEL ROTHSTJ5IN 

1 Admirably' concise, rcslrained 
and accurate * 

— Terence Priitie 

252 pages illustrated £2.50 

Arab Attitudes 
to Israel 

Y. 11ARKABI 

’I 

* . .. unusually imporlam . ! .’ 
— New Society 

527 pages ’ £3*95 

One More River 

LYNNE REID BANKS . 
A teenage novel by the author 
• oi'TJie LShaped Room • 
27 2 pages . . £ 2.10 


Mist of Memory 

. An r Autobiography . - 
BE&NARD- SACHS 
' . From his cltildliaod In . . J 

2fi8 pages • £2.75 

When 

“■i- Jerusalem ’ 
Burned -,V; 

:: oerako isR,\ia. ■ 

JACQUES LEBAK ■ 

.‘ : i. A vi viil Ireconst r iic t ib« of rite 
'dramatic ovripts that led up tu ■ 
.audifoinowed tflo Roniri p i • 
■'• .dcsliriCtioh pf Jurusofenr . 

:;;i vftito Its. Tdhtple.ln 70 A.l). •: 

j 92 pa^ \ !' it fuslriiiitd £3 50 
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What makes a madrigal ? 


he new anti-nominalists 


JMlOftU: flOCUK : 

The Madrigal 

167pp. Hutchinson University 
Library. £2,61) (pnpcrback, £1.35). 

This short study of the madrigal in 
truly and England, appears to have 
been written with enthusiasm and 
alacrity for the benefit of those who 
enjoy musical analysts rather than 
histurico-literury exegesis of the kind 
far which Alfred Einstein is so justly 
renowned. As a study, it has some- 
thing of interest to offer in spite oF 
the continuing usefulness of 
lengthier uud more detailed works 
by Einstein, Kerman, Fell owes, and 
Obertelio, for there are many musi- 
cal illustrations and a source-list of 
madrigals discussed in the course of 
.the book. From n musical point o! 
view, the approach is simple anil 
straightforward, with much dis- 
cussion of modes, modulation, 
chromaticism, mid the various ele- 
ments of texture that combine ra 
make the mudrigul whut It is. 

Precisely whut it is remains «' 
mutter for conjecture. Jerome Roche 
recognizes the importuned of the 
frottota in the development of the 
madrigal, and devotes duo space to 
It. But tho frottola was really a form 
of accompanied song, in which a 
solo voice found support In three 
Unspecified instruments, probably 
viols. Tills is exactly tho principle 
adopted by Byrd in his secular songs, 
where the accompaniment is of a 
.richer kind hut remains an accom- 
paniment despite the addition of 
text. Byrd’s music is largely ex- 
cluded from the English chnptor, 
however, and so is that of Gibbons, 
whose masterly contribution to the 
English madrigal is ruled out on the 
grounds that the ethical tone of his 
pnetiy bears no resemblance to tho 
general run of madrigal verse. 

Since must madrigal vcr.se 


divorced from its musical setting 
ranks as little inure than disposable 
enlienieridos, the more serious kind 
chosen by Gibhnns and invested by 
hint with such ravishing polyphony 
ought surely to qualify as part of 
oitr madrigalian heritage. And if 
Monteverdi's chamber duets and 
trios from Concerto are deemed 
worthy of extensive discussion in 
a book about the uuvdrigal, why no 
mention of Byrd's duets with obbli- 
gato instruments, or Rowland's four- 
part ay res ? Room is found for 
monodies by Caccini and Sigismondo 
dTudia, and for the accompanied 
songs of Limascbi. but there is no 
puralio] drawn with the contempor- 
aneous English lutenists. 

Perhaps Tudor court songs, 
Spanish villancicos, and German 
polyphonic Licder should be in- 
cluded in a true survey of the 
madrigal, if that elusive term is 
granted a broad definition. For 
when such a definition is sweeping 
enough to include monody and 
cliautW duets, it should also cm- 
hruco Byrd, Gibbons, and their suc- 
cessors, who are nt least us worthy 
of notice as the relatively obscure 
Hcrtnni, Cuimo, Cambio, Gero, 
Grubbe, Main, Parubosco, and Taglio. 

Many of the Northerners who 
settled in Italy and taught her 
native composers how to write 
madrigals knew the subtleties of the 
language well enough to serve the 
purpose of accurate and acceptable 
declamation. It is hard to spot a 
solecism in the madrigals of 
Willaert, Rorc, and Giaches dc 
Wort. But Arcadelt, th judge by the 
two examples on page 20 and 31 
(both from the same work) fell into 
veritable quagmires of nonsense—' 
unless, of course, bis text-underlay 
has been distorted by modern edi- 
tors. The second of these examples 
has for its text “Con** a mirar* 
I'onde mi struggo poi”, which is 
translated rather surprisingly as “ I 


chase shadows in my yearnings . 
Although some of the other transla- 
tions mouse suspicion, there arc 
happily few as incomprehensible ns 
this one. Not that it matters very 
much, since the avowed intent of 
the book is to analyse musically and 
give less emphasis to meaning and 
message. 

Unfortunately some of the musical 
explanations fail to keep the reader 
fully informed. Willaert's "Quando 
nascesti, Amor ? ” is described as an 
eight -pan piece using double-choir 
technique, whereas in reality It is 
u seven-part dialogue whose com- 
ponent voices are so deployed as to 
suggest n high and a low choir with 
variable texture, typical of the four 
dialogues in Afusica Nova to which 
this one belongs. Mr Roche himself 
offers the correct solution on page 
39, where he discusses the dialogues 
of Donato, but it is difficult to agree 
with him when (after demonstrating 
and ndmhting Willaert's influence) 
he states that a serious Petrarchan 
dialogue between the poet and his 
soul — “ Che fni, alma ? ” — can look 
forward to the madrigal comedy, with 
which it has absolutely nothing in 
common. 

Attention is rightly drawn to the 
passionately chromatic setting of 
Ariosto’s “0 messaggl del cor” by 
Nicola Vicentino, but it is surely a 
little unfair to call his style “ rather 
disjointed ” when he is obviously 
exploiting an unusually epigram- 
matic approach in order to match 
the poet’s plangent exclamations, not 
one of which extends beyond a single 
line. As for the Implication that 
"other works of his” follow the 
sanio pattern, one need only consult 
the music to discover that Vicentino 
could sustain a paragraph with the 
best of his peers. It might have been 
better to tell us that liis peculiar 
brand of chromatic harmony relies 
almost entirely on a progression of 
chords in . root position, as is clear 
from the music example on page 46. 


Evaluating Monteverdi's later 
nmdrigiils, Mr Kochc wisely warns 
us not to dub them cantatas merely 
on the grounds of their sectional con- 
struction. The word cuntnta bus 
eighteen th-ce ul ury religious over- 
tones, whether we like it or not, and 
there is indeed little to be gained by 
confusing the terms imd functions of 
cantata und inadrigul. This being so, 
why is Marcnzio’s "Tirsi morir 
voien” described as "the famous 
cantata-like cycle of three madri- 
gals”? Gunrini’s poem, although 
capable oE being divided into, two 
sections, or even three, is a single 
entity and a continuous narrative. 
The appeHrnnce of double-bars nt the 
end of a section signifies little more 
than a momentary pause in which 
the singers can catch their breath, 
and ideally the three parts should be 
performed almost without a break. 
After all, the performance of Tirsi 
and his girl-friend is virtually con- 
tinuous, os the poem' suggests, and 
their dying (morire) is not " a euph- 
emism for the act of 1 love ” but 
rather one for the climax of that 
act. 

Mannerism deservedly enjoys a 
chapter of its own. Its musical orig- 
ins were undoubtedly in Ferrara, 
where Vicentino, Rore, Luzzaschi 
and Gesiialdo lived and worked at 
various times, and it was Vicentino’s 
experiments with a microtonal key- 
board that spurred on the ducul 
singers tn unrivalled finesse of in- 
tonation in remote keys. It was they 
who sang Gesualdo’s late madrigals 
to perfection, and It Is therefore not 
quite true to say that his. music was 
written more for personal expression 
than for actual ringers. Bottrigarl, 
Giustiuiani, and other writers praise 
the high standard of execution In 
Ferrara, which was responsible for 
such taxing works as Viceutlno’s 
" Passa la nave ttaia ** and Rove’s (< 0 
duri miel pensierf” Nevertheless, 
there were mannerists outside the 
Este court, one of the most powerful 
being Poniponio Nennri. A brief dis- 


cussion of his nu .. 
would have addedgSi 
to an otherwise^ 

The coverage gk. 
forms is — ■ ■ 
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enormous popularity, a 
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... half of the twentieth cen- 
lw a rising tide of nominalism 
ilo-Aiuorlcnn philosophy. The 
n ontology of tho Absolute 
„ to liavebccn washed away 
i flood of G. E. Moore’s Jinguis- 
KlanuThe researches of Frege 
usscll seemed to have cleared 
Id for taking mathematical 
J be underwritten by liuguis- 
Ivenllon rather than supersan- 
lity. The mystery long sur- 
4 tho concept of _ meaning 
to Jinvc been dissipated by 
piifiilnoss of Wittgenstein’s 
Jwstlfiallotis into the manifest 
: of word-utterance. Even- 
cn discourse about tho pos- 
tha necessary seemed re- 
is, if Quine was right, by dls- 
Ibout the actual. 
lh difficulties in the Pregc- 
Erprogramnic had long been 
biown, the high tide of 
ileal nominalism did not 
riously to ebb until tho 
!iiiloso]iliical limitations to 
le Bud sol (-sufficiency of 
language analysis became 
1 more apparent. Chomsky’s 
(A grammatical tlioory 
easing attention to tho 
i of deep structure and 
univovsals, as distinct 
language-specific surface 
it the understanding of lin- 
iionomena. The intellectual 
diity of modal logic was 
with such vigour and ori- 
p that the semantics of dls- 
oout possible worlds is cur- 


rently one of the most active arcus 
of work in philosophical logic. 

The new books by Hilary Putnam 
and Jerrold J. Katz both belong 
within the present anti-nominalist 
trend. But they are of rather 
uneven importance. Professor Put- 
nam’s essay usefully collects to- 
gether a series of different argu- 
ments for the view that we cannot 
avoid talking about abstract entities 
either in formal logic or in theoreti- 
cal physics. Professor Katz’s essay is 
largely a simplified restatement of 
n position that he and others have 
bceu defending for some years. 

Professor Putnam has two main 
arguments. The first is that oven 
the simplest logical laws, like that 
which declares ** If all 5 arc M and 
all Af are P, then oil 5 are P”, 
involve generalization about classes 
of things, rather than just about 
individual things. For what is 
asserted by the use of the letters 5, 
Af and P as variables liorc ? The 
logician Is claiming tlmt whatever 
uniform replacements we make for 
these letters, so os to turn the 
formula into a grammatical sen- 
tence, tlio ensuing soiitcnco will he 
true. But, says Professor Putnam, 
this cannot bo a claim just about the 
actual occasions on which some 
such transformation of the formula 
has been written down. For if there 
were such a transformation that 
would make the formula false, we 
should not call the formula a law of 
logic, even if in fact that particular 
transformation never happened to 
be inscribed anywhere, The laws of 
logic hold good Independently of 
the contingencies of inscription. 

Hence, argues Professor Putnam, 
the nominalist must grant that 
the law holds good for all possible 
transformations, not just for all 
actual ones. But if the nomi- 
nalist lias to make this concession 
lio is conceding everything that 
realists want when they formulate 
the law as "For all classes of 
things, S, M and P , if all S are M, 


etc.” The taw is now seen to be ;i 
gciiernlmitiou about ’abstract enti- 
ties of some kind, whether these be 
conceived of ns classes themselves 
or as possibilities of cinss-numc 
inscription. 

Professor Putnam’s second argu- 
ment is that scientific laws about 
relations between different physi- 
cal magnitudes, like Newton's law 
of universal gravity, me incapable 
nf expression in purely nominalistic 
terms. Such n law presupposes the 
existence of farces, distances, 
masses, etc, as things that can 
somehow he measured by roul num- 
bers. But no one could ever find a 
way, Professor Putnam argues, of 
translating arbitrary statements of 
the form of, say, “ the distance from 
a to ft is one meter plus or minus 
one millimetre” into a nominalistic 
language, in which the only subjects 
of discourse are individual things. 
His main point is that overy concept 
of a physical magnitude, llfa that nf 
distance, is an extremely complex 
one, which is ttnnlysablc into a class 
of functions satisfying certain con- 
ditions. Hence any statement assign- 
ing a measure to such u magnitude 
turns out to be a statement about u 
certain class of functions. 

Thirdly, Professor Putnam consid- 
ers the familiar distinction between 
the predicative conception of a 
class, whereby the class is identi- 
fied, in effect, with n corresponding 
predicate in a particular language 
(for example, the class of red things 
with the predicate >( . . . is red ”}, 
and the Impredicative conception, 
whereby a well-defined totality of 
classes becomes conceivable irres- 
pectively of definitions in ona or 
more particular languages. It appears 
possible, he says, to handle the nuui- 
crlcalizatlon of currently standard 
physical magnitudes with the use of 
predicative classes alone. But It is 
certainly complicated and awkward 
to do so, and there is no guarantee 
that those branches of mathematical 


theory which presupposo itiipi-criicu- 
tivc classes nitty not une day liuve an 
indispensable rale tn play in phys- 
ics. So that here loo the claims of 
nominalism urc not conclusively 
established. 

As a short, clear, and vigorous 
5.1 moment of the case against nomi- 
nalism in a limited sphere Professor 
Putnam's book is a valuable uddi- 
thm to tho literature, tine cannot 
help feel i ng, linivuvcr, iliut, while 
realism may be more defensible ns 
a philosophical doctrine, iiuuiiiuil- 
ism is more fruitful us a philosophi- 
cal programme. The trouble with 
realism in general is that it is 
rather unexciting. It tends to Icavo 
us content with our nnivo beliefs. It 
tends to sustain, in particular, the 
belief that for every noun there is a 
distinct objective correlate. At least 
nominalism encourages us to try 
and think whnt it wnuitl lie like u 
wo could pick up the veil oi htn- 
gtiage, as it were, and see whether 
something is really lying behind. 
More precisely. It encourages us to 
reduce the .size of our basic vocuh- 
iilury us much ns puss Hi Id. Mo in the 
process of seeking nominalistic ana- 
lyses we may learn much — oven if 
in the end out- searches urc often 
unsuccessful. It would be n grout 
pity if the new tide of antL-noinimtl- 
lain made philosophy less question- 
ing and adventurous than it wax in 
the curlier Itulf nf the present 
century. 

Professor Katz's /.irigtrisric Philo- 
sophy is less valunlila because it 
vopresaius, as It were, a CqskIUzu- 
tion of certain views originally 
expounded as long ago as 1963, in 
his well-known joint paper with J. 
A. Fodor entitled “Tho Structure of 
a Semantic Theory Ho alms . to 
show that many of the problems 
with which aimlytically-tnliidcd phi- 
losophers have occupied them- 
selves — and especially problems 
about meaning, a : priori truth, erc-*^. 


a cl* best deuli wiiii in the ion text of 
a Chomskyan linguistic t henry. To 
bii.se cxplaiiiUtnii nn n thorough 
understanding of underlying struc- 
tures is, lie thinks, as important in 
the theory of language us it is in 

f ihysic*. und the role of underlying 
ingulstic structure is to lie under- 
stand in just the same way ns he, 
Professor Katz, has always said this 
should lie understood. 

There arc some footnote refer- 
ences to critics oF the Chomskyan 
position. Rut most of wliat these 
mid oilier critics have said is wholly 
ignored, while all the old exaggera- 
tions and misrepresentations are 
repeated. For example^ the old 
claim of Chomsky's to be the 
modem heir of the great rationalist 
philosophers is echoed. But at the 
same tune there is said to be no 
need for artificial languages 
(though both Descartes and Leibniz 
attached immense impnrianre to 
their const ruciion), and central 
issues in linguistics are said to be 
exposed to empirical test (though 
neither Descartes nor Leibni* 
stressed the vuluc of empirical evi- 
dence in science in the way Profes- 
sor Kutz docs). Inductive theories nf 
lungiiage-Ienriiing arc derided, but 
no cunsid era tlon Is given to any 
olhor form nf induction than the 
very crudest kind of learning from 
multiplicity of identical instances. 
Zellig Harris's contributions to 
tratmnnhftlional grammar are still 
ignored, as too is nil tho work of 
the new generativa semahticisM 
who have stolen the linguistic lime- 
light from Chomsky. Professor 
Katz’s definition of analytlclty is 
said to escape Quino’s criticism that 
all such definitions presuppose 
some equally controversial semanti- 
cal concept. Yet tho definition Pro- 
fessor Katz offers relies essentially 
ou his being able to employ tho 
concept of o “semantic marker”—, 
at has often been pointed out in the 
years since 3963; { ■ 
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Tune hunter 


BERTRAND HARRIS BRONSON ! 

The Traditional Tunes of the Child 
Ballads 

■ Volume IV : Ballads 245 to 299 

576pp. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 

'Bertrand Harris, Britrisoh's ; great 
work- lias, been brought to a' success- 


Minstrels and melodies ; fcunding fathers Ataraxia’s advocate 


Tunes, then, die wliat Professor HENDRIK VAN DER WERF : 
Bronson has been hunting. .He has 

caught thousands -of them— thus for The Chansons OF the Troubadours 
' The Goldeu Vanity " alone iii this and Tfouvfcres . 
last volume he has provided , 110. , A study of the melodies and their 
They come from manuscripts, re- relation.to the poems 


cord! rigs — the School of, Scottish 
Studies has been a rich source of 
these— moderii American collec- 
tions, die Folk Sotig Journal 
( i- ondoii ) , b roadsides, and tn some 
few cases of historical interest, old 


166pp. titrecht : Oosthoek. 


livkn- uwuit w&uuqiii. Jkis n OUV'-VJO* Y w UI3IVI llDi UllVrCblj ||KJ 

‘fill conclusion. Professor Bronson. Panted sources _in Britain such as 
Jia* devoted some forty yearn to the s *?. r , "W** Having got 

study of ballads, in which fair. main ■ *h.t next P^PlalaV^to 


which the balled sin ChildVcanon analysis by compass, cudence, mode 

arid so into families. This ' 
information; which Profe& 

« 1W ■* **»£* Viiiuu a utr son has been known to fa 
fiilFtive edition .(In- kb : fhtf as, any, 1 cptnmiter, Is set out In tli 
study of sa protean a &bbiect tould l e, the critical appatui 


were sung.- The study of ballads* from 
Bishop. Percy in, ttm eighteenth cent 1 
.furycm toFrapcls jpunea Child’s de-' 


The history of research into die 
songs of early French bards and 
minstrels is no less cluttered than 
other well-ploughed fields of music- 
olbgical epdeavour when, it comes to 

s ^ or 

m- —ii — • — - fc «e rightly stresses’ the iriadvisn- 


tion that was partly, written, partly 
oral, they were able '.to interpolate 
ornamental . flourishes into well- 
known tupos, change the text-under* 
lay to a certain extent, alter the scale 
or mode in subtle ways, besides en- 
joying total control over such fea- 
tures as tempo, rhythm, , and dyna- 
mics; The surviving corpus of melo- 
dies amounts therefore to little more 
than a sketch of wliat was sung and 
heard and although the author ad- 
mits that he cannot prove how the 
Chansons were actually porFormed, 
Represents a convincing case against 
the strictly metrical school 0 £ thought 


wim, too verse, n w»s aonmeeu him nreravy eo 

■ these nanrative poems were duug-Ha . cnees. Proressor •Bronson’s deduc- - ET »*, 

: June rendered tnbnj 1 ,hieWiotable ahd tive work on individual b^dlads diV - “Li** *. to Jiresent 

Mcuredtheir transmission by ’oral; -aubieots like the union of^rda'aSd ^ ' 
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ioCftrtics U a. useful short 
no to a fascinating and 
abject, On most of the 
Keniely controversial mob- 
rouading these tliinkers, 
lussey merely states his 
‘preferring the reader to 
mentioned in lu? brief 
liography for information 
. complex and .disputed 
■ • alternative imerpreta- 
-Jhe views that Mr. Hussey 
patots are, on the.. whole, 

. teasonable oneSL He finds 
, alstuss die social and 
Pbackgraund, although in* 
R comments both pn the 
Beats within Greece during 
fifth centuries nc, 
ne thorny problem Of the 
between .the Greeks and 
neighbours, are ex- 
pRfBttea. ..fn his chapter 
|M f t be Sophists,- lib, has 
JE #9 W Thucydides and 
“Meal writers and here too 
ttack 
• tp ' recognize some 
Inn I^ ur ? eota - between 
doB,,ed 

J; JW. a -brief, lucid 

.facount. of. the Pi'e- 
^^can^t jeiienil, 

pwmlpgs hriist, ; hoWever, 
^ I* Hussey’s 
f .earlier 'Pre^ 

fliost 

i,M*i«iaiig: can!- 1 b4 


new tiieology initiated a new kind 
of cosmology ". But apart from the 
objection that it might be thought 
uo less plausible to argue for the 
reverse connexion, the critical aod 
sceptical, view, according to which 
many of the references in later 
writers to the Milesians' ideas on 
the gods merely reflect the interests 
and expectations of those later 
writers themselves, needs, at the 
veiy least, to be pointed out. 

Secondly, the chapter bn Parme- 
nides and Zeno— arid this is an add 
test for any interpretation of Fre- 
socratic philosophy— is inadequate. 
Hera different views are referred 
to, but Mr Hussey’s account of 
Parmenides is neither sufficiently 
cleat in its own right, nor dense 
enough to allow the reader to see 
whatls at issue in Parmenides’s Wap 
of . Truth or to evaluato its argu- 
manta. Having done no more than 
mention Zeno's paradoxes on 

TRdtion, Mr Hussey temarks that rit 

is not part of the.purpnsfl of tins 
hook to give a phuosopMcah com- 
mentary on' the arguments of Pa^ 
, menules and Zono;” v and .hb -leayes 
'then), with ■ thd obs aWation ' that 
“what is historically most import- 
ant here is tha logical analysis oi 
. such concepts as time, change, timer* 



*• : 'whiit 
universe, 


what is. At this point--^tliougb riot* 
in general, eJsowhsrofaMi' Hufisoy Is 
in ; danger til writing bn Jictount 
the badeground Jtq, and. the T£Wtions 
botweert, tho Preaocf atic -pUHosp- 
phersi rather than of ,PreM.tWM_ 
. philosophy; iweif. ; ,.y 

r Witit- #hh 

L4W-Strausi?s-FmnHgH^ 

: (5l2pp.CapfcT6.S0h Johriaad Dbrceu 
Weilfitmari afe atthe hfwpg 
, th ' their ; -trahsladqit, of tho four 
.volumes ^o^^pthoib^quaffi^^ Only 
• thdsa who hate k f 

Stylistic arid^^ Intellectufal dUflcdltiw 

• of the orijgitial -ftilty; 

. the- labour of, translation. 

thihg of" Ldvi-Straussi’s ; tpapSodte 

• dlan Jb lost,' there it fi.'SStSS& 
■ a gain in cWlty. tha W^gbttBari< 

hkva again phtstiidentx pfsocialan- 
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J. M. RIST 5 . 

Epicurus, an Introduction 
WSpjj. Cambridge University Press. 

There is an undaniable need for a 
good, clear introductory account of 
the philosophy of Epicurus in Eng- 
lish. Bailees fru'cirros and his Greek 
Atomists arid Ep/cifrus, excellent as 
they are, were first published nearly 
fifty years ago, and although they 
have lasted better than, many books 
of their period, they are, naturally 
enough, now largely out of date. 
Since then, the two ihaiit general 
studies in English have been N. W. 
De Witt’s Ep letthts and Mb Philo- 
sophy and : Benjamin FarrJugton’a 
Tha Faith of Epicurus, both stimu- 
lating and valuable, but both, in their 
different ways, cases of special plead- 
ing* Important work on Epicurus 
has been . done, iri the past two de- 
cades, in which Italian scholars have 
been 1 especially prominent, but’thf“' 
i$ uo reliable general 'ihtradupti 
to hfa thought in English. ,, / \\ i 

t. M. Rlst identifies the need, but 
his Epiao iM, n» Introduction cannot 
be described as on unqualified; mcr . 
cess; Ip a book whose aim u said to. 

' be to praseht an elerhcnttety attpriJnt 

1 of ' what we know aT^itithe phtioSb- 
phy of Epicurus, e djfpt-opbrtibn^a - 
amount of ^pace is. devoted jto 
technical points and scholarly 'Cpa*. 
troversies. Difficulties of in toro rota- 
tion toriflot, of course, be ^ossed 
river. ButFrofessOf; Rjstwot' 


cepts. the difference ■ between 
kinetic and katastematlc pleasiirbsi 
and the composition of the soul. On 
these and other topics Professor 
JRist has original points to make, 
although he Is somewhat sparing In 
offering philosophical criticisms of 
Epicurean positions. But white hid 
scholarship 13 admirably thorough, 
his : writing la sometimes laboured. 
The result Is a book which the 
specialist will find useful, but which, 
as an elementary . introduction Will 
be found tough going. 

• After a biographical chapter ou 
Epicurus and Eis’ friends. Professor 
Rut goes through the Canonic and. - 
tiie Physics before devoting' sepa- 
rate chapters to . Man and the 
Cosmos, '• Sriul, Mind ' and Body; 
Pleasure, the Problem of "Friend- 
ship; and the Gods and Religion.. 
Tills is tile customary arrangement; 


of the material, but it runs tho risk 


something to . say concerning the 
cardinal role of the doctrine of 
achieving an untroubled state, atar- 
axiOj but hardly., gives it due 
weight end consequently seems to 
do Jess than justice to the unity of 
Epicurus's philosophy. Farrington's 
account of Epicurus overemphasized 
tlie social missionary, tlio matt with 
a message, the. evangelist. Professor 
Rlst does not balance this so much 
as go to the opposite extreme : the 
Epicurus be presents Ik altogether 
too dry mid etiolated. For Farring- 
ton the Garden wa* a launching-pod 
for revolutionaries. But what one 
misses, in Rlst, is any good reason 
tor tiie comrnuhicy to - have existed 1 
a$ a community at all. 


• jrioesed 

. iiudfairie 

dona wdl to kave'useti ntoraoftqri, 
the . policy , he adopter on, « . few 
occasions when, us dMla with, d®* 

.sfrsss^ 

whd'wadtfojti^ 

Su find it hard to S^eUie woo'd, for. 
the trees in 1 the compl^r.tifacUflsiQh 
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A well-known Antiquarian Bookseller In Soulhem England 
has placed a email advartisemont in the TLS every waek 
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Beast worlds The plug-in brain "he intellectuals of the South 




MAUUICI-: IlUItTttN ; 

The Sixth Sense of Animals 

lS2pp plus IG plutu.s untl 41 ilhistra- 
lions. Dent. £2.50. 


Wliv i lie sixth sense ? DiiSsclier, the 
Millies unci others have already 
pointed mil that we ourselves have 
move tlum five — notably tlve senses 
uf balance and of teinpurnttire — and 
animals exercise more .still, as 
Maurice Hinton himself acknow- 
ledges and describes in fascinating 
detail. 

The hov in the legend who ate 
u piece of u white snake tuid found 
himself Lmderxtunding the language 
nr hoists would need also to have 
understood wluu every species per- 
ceives, since, with their different 
modes of a ware ness each must in- 
habit a slightly or vastly different 
universe of sensory images. Dr 
Rev ton illustrates this with n draw- 
ing of ti flower us seen by n human 
a nil liy u bee, :md writes, too, of a 
mule “ carrying a memory of its 
earthy world in the form of a pat- 
ient of sounds, smells and vibra- 
tions, jiisl as we carry a mom my of 
. . . mills, fields mid trees 

Koine uf these worlds, he .shows, 
are known bv wav of an extensinn nf 
senses like our own. Certain insects 
are a ware of ultra-violet light which 
we cannot see, comthi mammals and 
iisUes are aware of n range of antiiids 
we cannot hear, and dogs of course 
know an exquisite variety of odours, 
"the smell of dew and dawning, the 
seem i>f scentless lowers, the smell 
of , Sunday morning all unsuspected 

by " the iioselcsMiesN of man ”. Other 
creut tires again me attuned to vlbra- 
liuiis ive do not seem directly to per- 
ceive: of those mode as the male 
spider tivuugs courting rhythms on a 
.silken tJu eud attached to the fenmlo’s 
web, ue uru reriainlv unconscious, 
but Theseus is said to have been 
affected by those ilint send birds and 
horses panicking before, an earth- 
quake ; and, noting the orderly for- 
mation in which u shoal of fishes 
.swims, each Individual aware of the 
vibratory pattern of the others' move- 
ments, one wonders whether (even 


without a “ lateral line system ’*) such 
au awareness may also exist in tUgl 
of starlings and even in soldiers 


wheeling in splendid precision in the 
Queen’s birthday parade. 

■ It also seems possible that humans 
-may slmre in some rudimentary subli- 
minal w&y the “electrical senses" 
highly developed in certain' under- 
water creatures: .witness the feeling 
of tension, commonly experienced 
before a thunderstorm, and the dow-. 
seris muscular reaction to the electro- 
magnetic field oyer running water. 1 
' Atid is not Dr Grey Walter’s success- 
ful ‘deliberate use o£ the electrical 
. impulses of his own brain as recorded' 


Dr BurLou looks with care at the 
sense of direction shown by migrant 
birds and salmon, mid discusses the 
part played hv their built-in reac- 
tion to the position of the sun and 
the pattern of the stars ; but he does 
not mention the awareness of the 
earth's magnetic field observed by 
Driisoher in snails and cockroaches, 
or the possibility that such hii uncon- 
scious awareness may .explain the 
sense oF direction in man, though lie 
notes that experimental work has 
shown that this sense occurs not 
only in African Pygmies and Sibe- 
rian tribesmen but also In highly 
sophisticated Europeans. Unfortu- 
nately he docs noi say whether they 
were asked cither how they found 
their way or how they felt when they 
were doing it. Maybe an “ automatic 
pilot" took over, ns happened to him 
when, walking to .see a friend and 
thinking all the way of an urgent 
problem, he arrived ui the friend's 
front door with absolutely no 
memory nf how he hud got there. But 
it would have been interesting to 
know for certain— ami, after all, men, 
unlike storks or swallow*, can speak 
fur themselves. 

A third likeness between human 
and other beings which might fruit- 
fully have been explored is the semi- 
nutoimutc power of yielding atten- 
tion. Frogs, says Dr Burton, only 
'‘hear" when they are courting. 
Their eardrums must surely be cap- 
able all along uf registering noises, 
but they take no notice of anything 
irrelevant to their desires. He 
observes also that u dog can "shut 
off its inner ear to exclude sounds *' 
but does not specify whether this is 
n physical or n psychological opera- 
tion. If tltti funner, it is odd that 
sounds like “Walk" and “Dinner " 
can get through. If the latter, it is 
close to the human child’s faculty for 
ignoring unwelcome messages like 
" bed time 

Although these themes are not 
discussed, nud there is no mention 
pf Robert A rd rev's ■« sense of social 
apace ”, the book is intensely interest- 
ing, Bee dances, biological clocks 
and some of their mechanisms, the 
echo-location systems used by .bats 
ana recently worked out by inani.the 
thermostatic activities of the Mai lee 
fowl,' the prawn inserting into a sac 
in its own body the grains of sand 
that keep it the right way. up — these 
are only a £qw of the. facts surveyed. 
Dr Burton evokes interpenetrating 
, worlds of perception that could ouly. 
bp Hliistrated by Blake (no disrespect 
intended to the excellent photo- 
graphs and black-and-white drawings 
with which it ; i$ equipped), ' ‘ . ; 

The nftxt. edition should include a 
bibliography for those who want to 
follow up me work of the authorities 
cited, and also a much amplified 
.index ; the present one is woefully 
inadequate, 1 .The general reader, 
tndreover, itiight welcome clearer 
explanations of one of ' two scientific 
concepts. . 


BERNARD All-XT ZER anil UUNALD 
MfCUIK (Editors) : 

Machine Intelligence 7 

485pp. Edinburgh University Tress. 

£ 12 . 

If the title of this book may irritate 
some philosophical readers, the blurb 
is appetizing enough to lead any man 
in the street to inquire within for 
illumination. “ Machine Intelli- 

t iencu ”, he is told, is “ a branch of 
lumanc studies as well as of tech- 
nology . . . [and] now required read- 
lug for any self-respecting student uf 
human nature ”, The admonitory 

f irefucc by Lord Bowden, emphusls- 
ng the practical problems lefL aside 
by curreut research, certainly 
speaks the layman's language. Wo 
can now calculute many thou- 
sands of times as fast ns we 
could in 1953, and til least a million 
times as fast as we could 3UQ years 
Kgo. Yet despite this technicu! 
advance we seem totally unable to 
cope with the accelerating ava- 
lanche of in format ion pouring from 
the presses of the world. “The 
classical techniques for storing and 
disseminating information are col- 
lapsing as we watch them, and no 
one lias ever faced the basic prob- 
lems of serendipity as a technique 
for uncoordinated research." Lord 
Bowden is “disheartened " by some 
of the Machine Intelligence work 
now in fashion. Are people right, he 
asks, to be so worried about prob 
lems that are semantically signifi- 
cant rather than technically import- 
ant, and philosophically interesting 
rather than economically useful ? 
To draw some analogy between the 


structure of u human cortex and 
that of u computer may be “great 
fun”, but “will it help the design 
of machines or . . . to relieve the . . . 
burden which scholars and adminis- 
trators have to curry in these days 
of more and more complicated 
numerical analysis and more and 
mare detailed recording of the de- 
tails nf our lives ? " 

Fighting words, these, for the 
hard-pressed theoreticians whose 
efforts fill most uf the book. There 
may even be truth In Lord Bow- 
den’s admission that lie has “ proh- 
ably misunderstood [their] work". 
Fully half of the subjects tackled 
here have some potential relevance 
to the very problems he cites ; and 
few of the rest cun be guaranteed to 
have none. On the other hand, the 
very nb st ruse ness of the langunge 
of the majority of the authors might 
excuse any non-specialist who 
shared Lord Bowden’s reactions. It 
may also excuse the general reader 
from bothering with chin book. 

Apart from a readable and inter- 
esting historical introduction on the 
work of the computer pioneer A. M. 
Turing, and a characteristically en- 
tertaining accouut of- visual percep- 
tion by R. L. Gregory, there is little 
that does not presuppose familiarity 
with a large body of the most 
horrendous technical jargon. This Is 
only natural, for the volume Is the 
seventh in an annual series of top- 
level research “workshops” which 
have achieved worldwide recogni- 
tion. As such it maintains the high 
standard of its predecessors. Partic- 
ularly interesting for the specialist 
is the growing influence (e g, iu 
papers by Davies and Isard on 
“Utterances as Programs”, and by 
Winston on "The MIT Robot”) of 


“ agency-centred 11 

for example, should SI 
world be represent J 

aton? The P eSgW 

hitherto has been (Lg 
into formulae of flrfjl 
use in a proposition! I 
Tlie alternative, ft* , 
the early 1950s b« r 
Iecied until recently ; 
the automaton as r 
directed agent, an. 
tures of its world 
procedures required, 
them in the pfajanid* 
of agency.- SermT- 
the merits of the mil 
not as a universal , ‘ " 
nil essential 
first. 

Among other Ifoi 
of nlauuing comes ia L 
deal of atteation, at kit, 
from the moat atonal 
order logic to the ihao 
urban problems. (Hw.h 
would you organize 
service so as to "mij 
number of children i 
standard educational 
subject to the count . 
balances of teacbm aadjj 
economics of the 
schools, bus fleets ts . 
etc?) Theorem.provigj 
ing, pattern recegf 
these and other coateel 
goes far to justify list 
of the best ways olio 
to understand the hum| 
process may be to xckl 
it; but if the geunlL 
human nature is-nquU| 
hts self-respect by n 
Machine Intelligence* I 
Itely not the plate fori* 


an appea^ to rhu conscience nf the 
Soutli nr, if the parallel niay lie per- 
mitted, to the self-criticism of the 
South, a son of regional version of 
The Lducation of Henry Adams. 

Of course, Henry Adams was pessi- 
mistic about the South, us lie soon 
turned out to be pessimistic about 
the North; hut Professor Clayton's 
! Claytons serious oiie might cul -rent discussion is bused largely 
" oil the failure of the Southern Intel- 


CLAYTON J 

ime Ideal , , , 

ncc and Intel lecutal Leader- 
South, 1890-1914 

Johns Hopkins Tress UBEC). 


Say savage— indictment of the 
ial the South reminds us that, 
of certain improvements in 
aviour of the Whites, the 
the Negro in the Soutli is 
, for from any Jeffersonian 
Jut Professor Clayton's book 
mere case of debit nking any 
Ethan it is a pica for Llie salva- 
ge poor Whites, us whs the 
work of W. J. Cush. It ia 


1 iec lit sin in the period 1890-1914. 
The most notable failure was that of 
Woodrow Wilson, who after n life 
spent mostly in the North could tint 
rid himself of the biases of Virginia 
and Georgia, although the Wilson 
family were in (act comparatively 
recent immigrants to die South. 

Woodrow Wilson, like his friend 
Wuiter Hines Page, was u much 


mure enlightened representative uf 
tlie Southern intelligentsia than his 
Inter cabinet ufficcr, Josephus Dan- 
iels. Yet. even at a time when la- 
wns leaning the whole world In u 
happier destiny, Wilson cuitld never 
rid himself entirely of nid Confeder- 
acy prejudices. Princeton, after nil, 
was u traditionally Southern col- 
lege. Tt was one thing to live in New 
Jersey or New York ; it wus another 
to escape from the Southern, her- 
itage. And although nuu could 
ignore or even deny the hcriiugc nl 
John C. CoHimin and Jefferson 
Davis, the attempt in i-L-piaie it with 
the popular ideals of Robert Ii. Lee 
and Thomas Jefferson was not suc- 
cessful in theory or in practice. A 
great wave of lynching* was a kind 
nf dissenting note in the optimism 
of World's Work.- 


One nf the must i ill cir Ming 
iliciucs nf this extremely intelligent 
lioiik is this failure in self-criticisni 
nf the Southern intelligentsia. (Pro- 
fessor Clayton is naturally much ton 
learned not to know lltut this self 
criticism was missing ill the North 
os svell as in the South, tuid all ot 
these critics nf tlie dumiwsa heredi - 
las of the old Smith stopped very 
firmly nmi definitely .it rite colour 
line.) 

The re|itiiaiitm of Walter Hines 
Page has suffered because uf 
ihu role he played ill the First 
World Wur. With sonic claims to 
being the most incompetent umbos 


defending the doctrines nf Presi- 
dent Cleveland oil the eve of the 
First World War. It is not mi» 
unjust to .say that the Alabama of 
Govcriun' Wallace is much more 
enlightened than was litc Alabama 
of the Underwoods, and that for all 
its terrible Faults ami sins, the Deep 
Smith is less deep than it was under 
President Wilson. 

Waiter Hines Page could inter* 
proL the Wilson victory in 1912 as a 
“new deal", mid there were some 
leaders or the Wilson Democratic 
Purty In tlie Suutli tit inspire soma 
hope. Whether the war vrw* respon- 
sible fur the destruction of many of 
these hopes wc cannot now decide. 


ucing the most incompetent unions- c “ ‘ 
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Working with nature 


GEOFFREY MAINS : 
The Oxygen Revolution 


reasonable numbers for ail ^ length 



is difficult to MpH 

of time. The Oxygon Revolution Is Man’s impact on them 
an easy book to read, even for those The second group r 

S >. Newton Abbot: David and without l !?e knowledge of the for- management; 

es. £3.25.. wtulae of chemistry which he hutotan beneEit, 

assumes. 

Man in the Living Environment is 
heavier going, but this does not 
mean that it Is any less worthwhile. 

It records the proceedings of a 
' workshop t where- about • fifty 
scientists sat down to Survey the 
state Df knowledge of global ecolog- 
ical problems. ' !• 

The workshop was organized Into 
four groups. The first of those 
considered bio-geochemical cycles of 
elements essQhtlnl ta protein 
production, concentrating on phos- 
phorus, nitrogen and sulphur and 
attempts to quantify tlio flows of 
these elomcmts. The work of this 

group shows how little we know »»»« 7 -, w . Brt 

about the relative ampunts of- differ*, possibilities of' W 
port It Mr Molns’s “ oxvien revo- en M e a ra ent? mpving along the path- the fourth ^ ? 
lutioii " beean when nKsvn'tSSu ^ftys of the various cydos, Pnd until survey the ' stttjjt 
began more wiurttte w ^allable,it sourtes/and the 

lion years ago; when- life Itself . . . . 

bound up. the . carbon : in , the 1 atino* •. 
sphere and released' surplus oxygen.! 

Tills : oxygen was 1 the fuel for tlie.'' 


>pp. Newton Abbot : David and 
Charles. £3.25.. 

Mail in the Living Environment . 

288pn. University of Wisconsin Press 
for the Institute of Ecology (AUPG). 
£6( paperback, '£1.25). 

The first part- of Geoffrey Mai ns's 
. splendid book is an intricate and con- 
vincing- hypothesis, a provisional 
explanation of how life arose and 
eventually' created the present 
physical environment on the surface 
of the earth. It may have been other- 
wise, and his hypothesis can hardly 
be tested, covering as it does some 
4,000 million years, bur he tells 'it 
.with style and' conviction, and there 
is a great deal of- evidence to sup-. 
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breeding, ■ bioltWi 
pest control, aud t» 
metals, arsenic m * 
terns. The third ! 
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but not she 
attempt to sum... . 
forty pages. ThongJ 
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The popular J>re« 
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ARNE SCHIOXZ nud , . 
TRERKN DAHL5TROM: 


' aware how much more information 


more xdmplex organisms frodi 
which- man developed, 

The author next described the bi6- 
geocuemlcal cycles, through- which ;; 
carbon, Ultrpgen'j Stilphur ahtl bther RObERT S. DE ROPP : 
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W. MUI.L1N : 

. I Rebellion 
jjblsiu ncc in Eigiiteemh-Ccn- 
gfnia 

Oxford Uni vers hy . Press. 


kOURE, Jr : 

lair of Virginia • 

North Curulitia University 
J Loudon : Oxford University 
r«.75. 

(tg to one's viewpoint, eight- 
®lury Virginia may be de- 
ither as a simple or as a com- 
ciety. It may on the one 
demonstrated how the 
economic structure gave 
^reliance on tlie profits of a 
[stable product, tobacco, a 
tn had came to assume the 
I of a servilo labour force In 
lacking urban centres; repu- 
put Ions of higher learning, 
stabllshed Church noted for 
1 scholarship. Back-country 
ind tidewater planters dir- 
»tly in their social- preten- 
■ seemed united in accept- 
f bucolic existence. Yet, from 
" I setting, fit to support 
a scanty and imitative 
e i may be traced the enter- 
•a* group of Founding 
lose intellectual dlstinc- 
sd that of Hny other State 
' nation, ■ . u 
pntrast betiveen reasonable 
and actual develop* 
It as a consequence the 


sor Mulliii'is observations would 
appear both well founded and cap- 
able of wider upnlicntiun. In parti- 
cular, his cunirnl theme nf the in- 
ability of the slaveholder to preserve 
unchallenged control over n way of 
life which theoretically contained no 
check to his authority, indicates 
ways in which tiic institution could 
not escape the social contradictions 
of economic achievement. The con- 
dition of the sin vex did not rentuin 
constant: cultural chnngo brought 
American Influences to bear upon 
African origins, and the needs of 
plantations for artisan, not merely 
manual, labour developed, in the 
interests of a more effective system, 
individuals more prone to resist sub- 
ordination despite the relatively 
privileged position to which they 
had acceded. Acculturation and 
artismiship disturbed, rather than 
confirmed, control of a slave society. 

Gabriel's rebellion, nr rather con- 
spiracy— -for the plan to attack 
Richmond in the summer of 1800 was 
not implemented— -is regarded and 
examined by Professor Mullin as 
proof ot'tho development of servile 
resistance, 
account of the episode is, its sigol 
licence Seems less certain. Historical 


clergy laid tuiempicd in inurucl ihc 
sluves tlmi this wus nut so, 

there was a general rumour among 
t hem that they were w lie set free. 
And when they suw nothing came 
of it, they grew angry and saucy, 
and met in the night time in great 
numbers, and talked of rising ; and 
iu some plnccs of choosing their 
leaders. But by putrouling. and 
whipping nil that wero found 
abroad at unseasonable hours, they 
quietly broke all this design, and 
in one County ; where they hud 
been discovered to talk of a general 
cutting off of their Masters, there 
were four of the Ring-lenders 
hanged. So now till is very quiet, 

, as Indeed there is n. general quiet- 
ness and contentment in rhe 
Country. 

Commissary Blair, whom not even 
the must loyal Virginian or grateful 
ulunuius of the College of William 
and Mary could portray as a warm, 
humane Influence, had witnessed un* 

' happy consequences spring from the 
conflicting demands or Goa and man. 
Me Rouse’s' biography, traces a career 

>_ shaped by Intentions of personal and 

Interesting though^ his, . institutional advancement, stimula- 
ted Iu the first instance, as So ofteif 
proved the case in Imperial history, 
by the limited opportunities of a 
Scottish upbringing, Blair might he 
considered a more typical represen- 
tative of the intellectual and institu- 
tional qualities of colonial Virginia 
than were the great figures of its 
final phase : that even the Commis- 
sary should find his achievements 
assuming alarming shape suggests 
the possibility, that tha masters of 
die colony built, if not betrer, at 
least differently than - they knew. 
Simple progress ensiired complex 
consequences^ 


stunding the politics of Woodrow 
Wilson nud Secretary nf Slate Lous- 
ing, Page suffered perhaps exces- 
sively from ilia profound einofimtnl 
level nt which Ue carried out hi* 
wartime umhnssudnriul duties. 

It was eti&y enough, in a way, iu 
jriiuire ,i liberal rupuiniiuit in the 
Smith between 1890 Ultd 1914. The 
competition wuk not keen. Josephus 
Daniels, who was to be Wilson’s 
Secretary nf the Navy, was nut III 
any Northern sense of the term a 
plausible liberal, and many of the 
eminent reformers were in fact 
deeply involved in the scabrous 
politics of the Southern Democratic 
Party In North Carolina. 

There is a great deal of justice in 
tlio view of W. F.. TL Hu Httis that 
the problem was in “ the souls of 
white folks'* rather than in rite 
souls nf black folks. Little was 
known nf, aiui iitlle wus intelli- 
gently reflected on in the role of 
rite hitler. At best, they would be 
treated paternally and kindly, but 
they could also bv treated savagely 
hiuI murderously. Tt is compara- 
tively recently tnnt there has been 
anything like; ft general comiomiia: 


tho case of John Spencer Bassett nf 
Trinity College, and tiic liter easing 
authority of academic upiutnn iu 
great institutions like the Univer- 
sity of North Carnlinu. Hut the 
South uf tho Confederacy was fur 
from being dead. It was tcpre.tciited 
in the selfish aud almost illiterate 
altitude nf it grout deal nf ihu 
Smithera labour movement (such as 
it was), ami also iu tho enmnumts uf 
even enlightened academic lenders 
like Edgar Gardner Murphy, who 
was more hiipresMul by the un- 
tutored virtues of the Southern 
** pour Whites '• than most observers 
noL brought up in rite Confederacy 
contrived to be. 

Inevitably, this is a pessimistic 
and depressing honk so fur ns it 
deserihes the South down in the end 
of Wilson's first term. Tlie South 
today is n much less gloomy pluca 
than it was a her the election oE 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, and must 
uf the South, even Alnbnma, has ut 
any rate some consciousness of guilt 
nud some feeling that tlie South 
co mint simply rchourse its tradi- 
tionul pieties and expect to be a 
successful political or economic 
society. But there are a great many 
people In the Sputh today who fear 


tion rtf lynching in the Smith,' and the tfcer ia only deeping and rnoy 
improvement in rnctnl morality has eomo alarmingly to live nt mv» 
been nu less tardy. People were still moment. 


inquiry has established the frequency 
with which slave uprising; took place 
in North America and the Caribbean : 

Gabriel’s rebellion appears distinc- 
tive primarily iu terms of tho docu- 
metltation furnished by its suppres- 
sors and put ta goad use In, this 
account.- Certainly it seems very 
similar to an insurrection reported 
In 1731 by James Blair and occa- 

. . sioued by the spread of a belief that 

coexistence, extending baptism would prepare the way not 
t half 1 a century,; of a for Christian .redemption, but for 
mlngulshed by its aristo- personal freedom. Although the 
uiutlbnB and dependence 
cry; from which- issued the ' ' ' 

weave New World expres* 

Enlightenment doctrine—; 
r. stu dy of Virginian his- 
reject oe particular fasclna- 
[Jjeither Gerald Mullin' nor 
? sets- himself the ,ambi-. 

^solving this disparity, 
y differing fashion, con- 
ftn awareness bf a prob-. 
i may wel) remain per- 

wtd'K.Kf«« j* • Colonial Policy, 1828-1841- usd^of resources, economic 

V V« p J*! 1 . 1 !.??*®. impact back, 9Up). colonies of British North America, 
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PETER BURROUGHS : 

The Canadian Crisis /ami 
Colonial Policy, 1828-1841 


British 


stepping and applying their imagi- 
native powers to tho. resolution of., 
conflicts about office, power, ~ 




sea^ • .outcome oe um v wanauian aevyw 
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Through the jungle of Victorian opinion 


11 AI.TIilt K. HOUGHTON (f-elKni) 

i ,,e . Weiicsley Index lu Victorian 
Periodicals 1821-1900 

Volume fl 

L221pp. limn ledyc and Kugtiit Paul. 

t.'O. 


’Urn joiiK-iiiviiited second volume of 
the n allcslvy Index, us it is fondly 
known to scholars on both sides of 
t he Atlantic, costs twice ns much as 
t ic first volume originally did (and 
11,1,1 has now risen to £35) ; but they 
urc Uortl 1 1 every penny to anyone 
(ontei ued with nineicen tli-ccntury 
nmiglit, uf lording iis they do u map 
tin niiglt the jungle of opfnion in that 
ago nttliu periodica I. To the eight 
l V dexe ‘i iM Volume One 
it. fl y *. the Edinburgh. 

i n f '? ^onlemporarif, 

I,’*; Cornhtll and Macmillan's) urc 
how added twelve more, of which 
the giant sure the Dublin Review, the 

tS ,UKht1 ’ , Kt, T VJ - 

-"it. mid I he Nineteenth Century 
Also here are Urn ivlitKu lives were 
fchmt bin luscmoting ; Ilcritlev's 
Oiurricilu lie ri cut ( 1859-60). its staff 
including the future Marquis of 

fhe IS /J l H’ I* 101 ' , !>r jf nc MinJner, and 
Hit Oxford mill Cum brief vc Matni 

erne (1856. founded byWillX 
ilinus and Edward Diirtic-Jones. 


The nit rud uctitnis tn each periodi- 
cnl are splendidly detailed additions 
to publishing history, for example, 
having both the Dublin Review mid 
the more liberal Rambler discussed 
in the same volume is an important 
research uld to Woman Catholic stu 
dies (the Rambler's brief successor, 
nip name and Foreign Review, was 

in£ h?* 11 ! y° ll,n,e P ne, ‘ Ic is rare 
and useful for u reference work to 

*|l mv c th . s,ties of n silnallon in this 
5 uch u sense of context misses 
jts footing only once in this volume: 
it would have been wise, in charac- 
terizing the brief life of the London 
l ° *, lw u ,ltlie defining foot- 
, ,lle . London Magazine. 

( 1 hero is, by the way, no sucli news- 
jmper as the London Times, a pnru- 
elnul Americanism for such a work 
of international scholarship : if Hie 
Tunes connotes New York to Ameri- 
can readers, then the only neimls- 
siblo vanam is The Times (London).) 
But the colos9ti[ proof-reading duty 
piesonted by such n work lias been 
tor the most part meticulously dls 
cnurar.'i will, .1 


hnm, nnd Tulloch and Longman; and 
ilie men who helped them. 

The matter of “assistant editors” 
and “sub-editors* 1 and “readers 1 *, 
often undefined at the time, is even 
more difficult to assess now. But 
H. H. Champion’s claim in Who's 
Who (after James Knowles’s death) 
to have been "Assistant Editor of 
the Nineteenth Century” during 
1890-92 (taken u shade ruo literally 
here) should be set beside 
Champion’s claim in the same place 
to have “won the London Dock 
Strike in 1889 at the age of thirty 
presumably without the help of Tom 
Mann, John Burns, or Cardinal 
Manning. Champion was writing 
occasional articles for Knowles dur- 
ing 1888-92 and probably rushed in 
to help when Knowles’s valued secre- 
tary and former architectural assis- 
tant George Robson died in 1890, or 
when Knowles came down with 


pi,,.,,,,. . .TV 1 uici.fcmtiiiaijr uis- "“cii miuwiva came (town With 
Vollunn’ rw f,p,,u,eiltl Y nothing Jiko typhoid in 1891: but there Is some 
of TMlfami! ? WSff plc ® n,,ssl>elJ,n 8 vogue evidence that Knowles’s future 
oi lioltoposC/ifiwiiijp. son-in-law, W. W. SkUbeck, was 

already on the scene by 1891. 


B the start ing-dute chosen, 1824. 
,Vlls ,,,ua,u uccontinodaic the West- 
,bat is sli11 

.uvLd foi a future volume. Quite 
tightly, “ Viciciriun 11 aguiu includes 
pre-Vicioriiin ” in a field where the 
stirrings began so long before 1837 
bu wo now have n table of contents 
i". lwe,,ly Periodicals, monthlies 
and quarterlies, with the authors of 
thousands of unsigned or pseud- 
onymous articles revealed by patient 

!/siJ a inri 411,10011 Publishers’ private 
T- °WK m ber source Waiter 

rlouglituii and his baud of detectives 
couta lay their hands bo. EvenwlfZre 
s^ned articles were the ratios iS 
the Foi tnightly and JVirnffcetit/i Cen- 
tury, considerable biographical re- 
search was sometimes needed to pin 
ftEL t n he contributor concerned! 
JVlieie anonymity was the rule, the 


'lhe enlivening thing about the in- 
troduciiuns, for cveryune interested 
■n publishing history, concerns the 
editors and their sometimes over- 
worked assistants. If the whole 
nature of editorial duty, and even 
more of sub-editorial duty, proves to 
he indefinable, at least we have al- 
most as close a dating and an assess- 

i? e, !fwM ac i n nl? n ‘ s contribution as 
is possible. There arc mnsterlv 

!!n U »i S0S 1 10 succession 

on the Fortnightly, from George 
Ilenry Lewes to John Morlcy to 

J)si,V S , Escolt *° Frank Harris to 
William Leonard Courtney, and what 
these men did to the content of the 
review ; on Fraser's from William 
Mag Inn to "Father Prout ” £ 
Nickissoii and Parker, to James 
Anthony Fronde nnd William Ailing- 


Another son-in-law, Walter 'Frewen 
Lord, mude a mess of his attempts to 
assist Knowles just before Skilbeck 
came along, and Champion may have 
been allowed to help pick up the 
pieces. The main point is that 
Knowles apparently allowed no one, 
not even SkUbeck, to be called any- 
thing but his "Secretary”. Very 
much a matter of personalities there, 
whereas the precise balance of power 
on the Dublin Review was a matter 
of religious politics as well. And 
there was the Frank Harris period 
of the Fortnightly, with John 
Veischoyle the sub-editor not only 
carrying on the daily toil but giving 
soothing little dinners too. All part 
of the background of the stream of 
articles we can now so much more 
easily consult, with the aid of these 
chat ts, in ibis age of photocopying. 


Articles, but not poetry. The, one 
is sure, overworked editors of the 
Wellesley Index chose to turn one 
blind eye. Yet n reviewer cun hardly 
do the some. Surely it is indicative 
of the whole texture of u periodical 
to know what poetry it contained. It 
is indicative of the course of the 
Nineteenth Cent uni that Knowles 
was able to introduce four out of his 
first six numbers with poems by 
Tennyson, that lie was able to call 
on Swinburne for u Jubilee ode in 
1887 when Tennyson’s went to Mrc- 
miuan’s, and that the puet whose 
|mes introduced tile first num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century 
and After (outsido the Index's 
limits) in January, 1901, was— 
Stephen Phillips. The year 1883. 
Eor example, in the Nineteenth 
Century included not only Kropot- 
kin s memories of Russian prisons, 
say, and Watts’s memories of Ros- 
setti but the nostalgia of two elder 
statesmen for Italy. Tennyson’s 
. Frnter Ave Atque Vale ” appeared 
m March garnished with Latin and 
Greek versions of Tennyson’s English 



lus lines that provided the title (gar- 
ni sitings that might have had a little 
footnote as oddities in the Collected 
Poems of 1969). In September there 
was Gladstone’s strange choice of □ 
hymn by Cowper for translation into 
Italian. 

References to such nuggets are 

denied to users of the Wellesley 

Index, presumably because so much 
other verse crops up in Victorian 
periodicals as unsigned end undis- 
tinguished space-filler that the 
thought of attempting to identify 
all those poetasters was too 
much. So far as the Nine- 

teenth Century was concerned, 
poetry was never a space-filler 

hut an occasion, once or twice 
a year on a page or pages by itself 


August 1885, 
being not sureeaffifl 
reputation in 
down other poeffi 
him). Perhaps hul 
girenfj 

all to Itself could lu 3 
tinguished from vS 
An extreme o»Ij 
uothiug consist«tjJ 
Volume One where iki 
two pages of the 
issue of the Co 

were nnaccountcd fen 
Tennyson’s "LastWi 
only Idyll to appear!^ 
so doing because fe 
Tennyson friendshj « 
then. Similarly, Yc/* 
the first eleven nxtjrf 
1887 number of iK 
fury, containing , 
Jubilee stapaas, Stum 
Kipling, and Hardy anil 
for the prose they o 
Victorian periodicih 
minute inventory of Tk 
July 17, 189/, wn 
Recessional”; Batik 
blind spot, bearable nh 
of these valuable Esa i 
account. , An “f 
added by tidy-mind 
the title-page might asi 
understandings don & 

If In Volume One an e, 
eye was turned ttmudsi 
illustrations 'of the Coni 
1860s chiefly, by anhiL 
Du Maurier, Sandy*, ail 
in the introduction la ihj 
Volume Two make; jwi 
Daniel MacHse's pewsw 
series of contempoTerithj 
sketches by Magiui i 
during the 1830s. Thai 
" profile ” was a ihflSL. 
lishing history. T^elYdJ 
to Victorian Pctwwbj 
milestone in publishitgr 



the use of the 


The only little complaint one can 

rirmii 0 *' '•?■!? authors’ biblh?- 

t S t l*? t in . Volume Two bio- 
graphical identifications- . already 
gnon m Volume One are not re^ 
peated : one must have both heavy 
volumes at the ready, a situation to 

Thred 1 ^ k Volume 
J.arec. Since these identifications 

ho y u l ne or SQ Bacb * tittle space 
.<aij have been saved, and a " See also 

■refce 1 1 ™ Uld 


SUZANNE MARY ElVAKD (Cnmpfler): 

A Catalogue of Gloucester Cathcdrai 
Library 



249pp. Gloucester 
Chapter. £5.75. 


The Dean and 


Specialist 
Baoksellers’ 
Ahnouhcarhents 


It IS the first duty of the reviewer to 
salute and- applaud the spirit wliich 
has prompted the production of this 
catalogue. ■ The libraries of the 
Ctiurch of England have suffered 
grave losses in the past few decades, 
and many scholars must share a grow- 
ing dejection, when they open a sale 
cataiogue and observe that yet ano- 
ther 'Chapter has capitulated and de- 
' fWed to disperse its intellectual her. 

• I tags. The difficulties: facing cedes!- 
■' as “ cal authorities; are not to be 
underrated, but if anyone doubts 
8 Cathedral Library can' still 
ill 8 .® ib Iearuing let 
. him '.visit York -Minster Library, fra- ' 

nnnni-Atl lu. /-• .7 .. /».vt 


ant early accession whs the thirteen 
volumes of “Diurnnis ” or Civil War 
juwapape^ given by Robert NIch(h 
oRum-JS? 3 Siv MattJlcw Hole, one 
?Jiwi en 8 excc « t P 1 « and a Glouces- 
tershire man, persuaded the Bod- 


canons lmve a learned tradition to 
preserve, and tliat a library should 
be an essential part of their aquip- 
5 ei l t i-, T ° the objection that Cathe- 
oral libraries consist for the most 

ship, ° h ey °\vouldL repfy^ tha t C in° t he ' SSSPto 

study,, the ..humanities the vofum^ off Jin J? ? loilcester 2 «> 
modern researcher cannot afford ford^irh w”! 8 , bc , quest to Ox- 
to neglect the learning - and the there ammi?°fS ulient T duplicated 
judgements of the past, oven if hinW’ them such important 

thev lead him into curious by^Says G 0 °hdus ami n7r 3W !S l ' s co P ies of 
oE knowledge, And anyhow it Js 15d8 ° nd of Geai,ert Pahdectuc, 
a blessing ror the studious canon, 

K 1 "! in his residence in the Additions 
hl?l e 8 P rov j r,c ^l cathedra), to tiie library 
prrUoi ne ?f ? t ur aild ^ ^ he is an ' contained * 

• e dca historian, Wharton’s Miss Eward 'prints "aornn if 

ot Dugdale’s Motias- quotations from notoT hi 

BfiffiKSSfAlS. 0bT “ ,,3y d05er ™ 

tcorae of ■»'* whlch /sl u ir 


wortli ( The Trin 
tern) and Bishop {wy 
tlon of Newton). Wm» 
Vauglion who made «! 
of GIauber*s olcbfiB 
College School 7 . y 
coples, bound in out 
Notions of Mr, Loatu 
J osiah. Tucker, wow JJ 

exninination. For wj 
the Italian Book m-CJT 
printed, by Moses PpJ 
unrecorded by Wing.w 
what is the subject*^ 

Jf 2 fit I -■ jj 


-jfi rebltjdin *-.— -- ( 
SuSpltlys.^f tjujtJjJ J 
Paris by Jeaq BexUffJ 
tlon in London by Wj 


v -r. <11 • \ 


ooks 

sceived 


and Weapons 

cb,G. F. The Guns of the Royal 
Force, 1939-1945. 221pp Jn- 
'■ 40 piaies. Willium Kim- 

15. 

[the early years of the Second 
'War, the guns fitted in RAF 
A were superior to those of 
iftwulfe and were never in- 
to the later stages. G. F. Wal- 
las engaged in gun dcvelop- 
, the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
in the critical years and was 
jentlv well placed to gauge 
JCh die RAF gained from tak- 
r this work from the Army 
describe the processes bv 
iod nnd suiinble armament 
(ncd. His hook cxplnins the 
as well ns the successes nnd 
Illy offers .striking examples 
liienco of small details. For 
,thc Vickers 40mm anti-tank 
It required to use Kynock 
Won (plentifully stacked) 
into (rouble because tho 
ire of softer brass than the 
, shells. The RAF had to 
the oiling of cases thouah 
led the practice, especially 
Biert. Mr Wallace’s survey 
ih and is earned forward 
itcally into the postwar 


English, yet the overall effect is tli;it 
of a Foreign language translated; 
the word nnu-dlniax ’’, for instance, 
which Is used in the context of tlie 
victoi-y over Warwickshire, Is in « . 
direct contradiction to the nmiior’s KntOmoiOQV 
meaning, and Bayswnter might he 
surprised nt finding itself described 
as a suburb of London. This sense 
or being at one remove from Wade- 
kar s thoughts and experiences adds 
a curious charm to n naive nnnative 
which yet contains the stuff of 
character. 


nucs rn which he strays from his 
nieine lieiraa front the iiuilinniy of 
in:, analysis as a whole. 


Botany 

Rors-Crauj, Stki.ia. Drawings of 
British Plants. Pun XXX: Jun- 
cacene, Typlmceae, Bpai-ganiucene. 

Aruceae. 41 plates. G. Bull. 

Paperback, £2.25. 

Part XXX is perhaps the penultimate 
issue of this very fine series which 
hus maintained the highest standards Mictnrv 
of observation and delineation of 3 

both underground and aerial parts of 
British plants and their diagnostic 
features. Tho difficult taxonomic 
genera of J uncus and Luzula occupy 
most of the book, which also contains 
illustrations of the few British mem- 
bers of the Typliucc-ac, Sparganiaceae jfPP 1 
and Aruceae. Seven bmunl volumes 
of the eurlior purls are already avail- 
able. 


Siiarm.i., Richakd. New Zealand 
insects and their Story. 2fiHpp 
i ii eluding 200 colour plates and 99 
illustrations. Collins. £5.50. 
Another hook oil the cver-popular 
insects: Richurd Sliurcll succeeds 
iiamirahly in introducing to the lay- 
mail New Zealand's varied and fas- 
cinating insect fauna. Expert know- 
ledge, numerous superb coloured 
photographs depleting every phase of 
insect life, and u lucid and satisfying 
style of | jre.se minion combine to 
produce u honk that will delight all 
Insect lovers and prove a landmark 
in the history of New Zealand's 
entomology. 


Iritoai.f, David, lininying Archives. 
Newton Abbot: David and 


m 


irles W. (General Editor), 
ft in Profile. Volume 2. 
•[Windsor: Profile. £6. 
twelve basic types of air- 
i. their numerous variants 
aihed and copiously illus- 
| this volume. They aro 
from the products of six 
andincludB such different 
, tuo Messerschmitt rocket 
pud the Super marine 
ipliibian. The descriptions 
ilouslv accurate and some 
ttloiir illustrations outstand- 

*- A. and Junks, G. A. Avro. 

■ ieil Allan. £3. 

ferdon Roe was probabiy the 
Me of those British aircraft 
i bOgau work about 1908 
POiUd have remained a power 
^mess for many years, but 
)e Firet World War Roy 
beginning to do the 

i6$%i990 ha . was destined 
) old 504K on its prosperous 
Li turn out tiie Lan- 
Vulcan. Roe’s real pas- 
and in T928 he 

JioldJng to John Sid- 
1 J 1 ® might Join the 

conipdny.at Cowes. Hltim- 
i£i7. O Co,npBn y became para 

rC rt c ™^ AiVo deals, (vlth 
^Products from the earli- 

ItariiS^ 0 * F lcture ® of most 
BBSW. those which/ like 
Manchester.: failed 
intu | ti« four- 

. 

JunitSW * 1 *? Tears In the 
S E by Ruri 

t® ,U 1, J 39pp. Tom. StacBy. 

Ysars. 


Classics 

Aeschyli Septan Quae Su/icrsunf 
Tragoediae. Edited by Denys 
Page. 335pp. Clarendon Press: 

Oxford University Press. £1.75. 

To edit the (ext nF Aeschylus is, in 
Denys Page’s own words, "opus per- 
difficile ne -dicani pnene desper- 
Eiiiduni ". Tlmt is why the task has 
sn often been undertaken, und this 
volume supersedes Gilbert Murray's 
edition of 1955. A scrupulous ami 
trustworthy editor cannot lie blamed 
if obelisks and marks of lacunae nro 
sn often the sole fruits of an 
apparatus criticus bristling with 
maii:> of the most notable names of 
classical scholarship. In a field wide 
open to conjecture it is more often 
h.i duty to reject than accept 
ingenious emendations; so here (for 
example) the “ fishes " which in 1955 
surfaced at Agamemnon 287 have 
sunk again without trace. There is 
no reason tD suppose this will be the 
last edition: but it represents the 
best we now have, and must form an 
unusually reliable basis for future 
editors :o Work on. > ! 

Economic History ' 

Falkds, M. E.Tfte Industrialisation 
of RttsHa, 1700-1914. 96pp. Mac- 
millan. Paperback, 6Gp. 

M. B. Falkus’s brief survey is a dear 
introduction ; to his subject. He 
provides all the important facts: and 
statistics and outlines the current 
controversies, with perceptive com- 
ments of his own on the views of 
Gerschenkron, voii Laue and W. W. 

Rostow. On the whole, Mr Falkus, 
unlike Professor -Gerschenkron, is 
Indined to stress the elements of 
continuity between the boom periods- 
of 1890-99 ■ and 1907-13. He 
acknowledges that the Importance 
of the Russian banks In industrial 
Investment undoubtedly Increased 
in the immediate prewar years, but 
draws our attention to the close 
connexion which developed betweea ... 
the Tsarist government qnd the , (Jocfll History 
banking structure, and to the major ■ J 

direct role which tfia , government 
coritlnuod to 1 'pl&i>. ‘ in, economic 
development.' Hq concedes that by. 
the outbreak of the First World 
War industrialization “was becom- 
ing more spontaneous”, but does 
hot take sides, in the,: great 
controversy about .' whether : this 
'‘Westernization”: 'would have con-, 
tlmicd without' tnkior mishap if the; 
war hod not intervened. A sound 
bibliography includes, an. extensive: 
list of jounml ar tides iq English and. 

French. ■ • : i . • : ; . 


Charles. £3.95. 

To write nn introduction to archive 
research is to compote in wliui 
ears now to ho u fairly crowded 
fold. Those who choose David Ire- 
dult* us their guide — and n choice 
must he mude. since guides’ charges 
are rising :,iecply— will he led not 
only to such recognized sources ns 
(he national collections, parish regis- 
ters and county record offices, but 
encouraged also to investigate (he 
files of business firms, sol ichors nnd 
newspapers. The author, who writes 
with un infectious zest for the search, 
includes u chapter on deciphering 
old handwriting which is helpful 
though hardly a substitute for one 
of the numerous bunks devoted 
wholly to palaeography. 


to official uniforms, for playing out- 
door giinn-s anil it day at the seaside 
nr waidiiiifi viceregal pin cessions, 
nut be n mi fill horses and can i.igc.s 
urc over take n by bicycles ami primi- 
tive cars. 

Martin, G.ll. mul Mi'Intyre, Syi.via. 

A nibliagruphy nf liritish und Irish 
Municipal History. Volume I : (Gen- 
eral Works. 8f)Gpp. Leicester Uni* 
versity Press. £10 (from Ap il 1. 

1973. £12.50). 

When completed, Lhis liiblionrophy 
should provide u valuable reference 
to virtually till that is In print on the 
town histories of these islands. The 
present volume, witli more than 6,000 
general works, is the precursor nF 
nt hers iii which works on particular 
towns will bo listed alphabetically. 

Its users, however, will still need 
Gross's bibliography (reissued by the 
Leicester University Press in 19GG) 
siucc the new ono excludes books 
and pamphlets listed In its predeces- 
sor. Tug Reader in History at Leices- 
ter and his coUnboraior, Sylvia 
McIntyre, have undertaken u de- 
nionding tnsk fnr which future stud- 
ents of our municipal history will he 
grateful. 

Tavi.or, Umimk B- (Editor). Aberdeen 
Shore Work A ecu urns. 1596-/670. 

668pp. Aberdeen University Press. 

Thu ticcnunis here published lie Ip, as 
'heir wlitnr suys, to rill in the pic- Phiiosnuliv 
rare of Scottish trade in the seven- 
leenell century. Aberdeen's luirbuur 
works had suffered froiii stunns and 
rinods, and in 1596 James VI grained 
for their maintenance an impost on 
most goods going In or out of f.a 


ilic second bird, the White Winged 
Dnvc, “this little known species ii 
1 1 ot really end angered nr particu- 
larly rare". Arc they vanish Jug nr 
01 P f V . 1,1,1 . It is by no means 
a Uiid thing to interest young people 
in the u ndnulucd danger of exter- 
iii i nation faced by many Linds of 
bird, but you mu&i play fair. 


Philately 

nt-NMETT, Russr.it. and Watson. 
James (Compilers). Philatelic 
} arms Illustrated. 192pp. Stun lev 
Gibbons. Fu per back, £1. 

Published origimilty as a colour sup- 
pi omen tin Giblxuis’s Sreiup Afom/tfy, 
tins book deserves a place on every 
pluiniultsL’s bookshelf. The authors 
have drawn freely nn the Glossary of 
| c J cnils published by the 
Philatelic Congress of Groat Britain 
some years ngo, but have Included 
several definitions for more modern 
technical varieties ami made it more 
lucid by adding illustrations, many 
Vi CO ul ur, .^ ,0 ^F finnndering in their 


l- I as si flea Unii of papers, types of" pe 
tlier puzzling dine 


foration and oilier pu/znng iiiiiec- 
pnccs in .stamps which are the lire- 
blond uf plillnicly — distinct from 
slump collecting — will find this 
manual a life-saver. 


.Suiii.i.ARD. 1’irrRR. Men and Mach- 
ines. 1717-IH%. 120np. Evans. 

£2.75. 

The inevitably bulky vnlunies of tho Wiuttai 
“H istory at Source’* series aim to Chum, 


port. The accounts kept thereafter, 
here transcribed and fumishud with 
u detailed _ introdiiciion, provida. 
nuines of Khipnmsters, the noiiirc uf 
their cargoes, and the uniiuint of the 
levy, year by year down to 1G70. 

Music 


give studunts a more vivid conscious- 
ness of tho historical past through 
their full-scale reproductions of 
documents, handbills and suchlike. 
Thus this introduction to the mach- 
ine nge, with its replicas of the ephe- 
meral literature of the early mech- 
anical inventions, and its reminders 
of the machine-breakers. 

Linguistics 

CKatTerji, Suniti Kumar. The Origin 
and Development of the Bengali 
Language. Volume 3. 121pp. Allen 


Suniti Kumar 
been recognized .. 
Indian authority on Un 


Chatterji 
id ns the 


work on the origin and 
i langu 


has long 
foremost 
pistics. Ills 

. levelopment 

of the BengaU language,. written in 
1921-22, was acclaimed an outstand- 
ing contribution to the study of 
linguistics even before it appeared 
in print. The first, Calcutta, edition 
was quickly exhausted, and Professor. 
Chatterji has only recently found 
time to bring out a new one. - Id the 
author’s view, fashionable new 
synchronic approaches can - sup- 
plement, but can never supersede, - 
older methods ; and in bringing out 
a new edition of Origin and Develop- 
ment, he has left the text unchanged, 
but has produced a third supple- 
mentary — volume, containing cor- 
rections and amplifications. 


J.t., Arnold. Schoenberg 

Chamber Music. 64pp. 

OfFAivAY, Hugh. I'mig/um UT/lfcmis 
l'-jmphonies. 64pp. 

Sadik, Stanley. Handel Concertos. 
72pp. 

BBC Publications. Paperback, 45p 
each. 

Threo recent additions tn the excel- 
lent BBC Music Guides” series. 
Arnold Whit tall ‘exmitines the 
Schoenberg Chamber Music, nnd 
considers the relationship between 
conservative nnd radical elements in 
the composer and the cause ■ of h.'s 
gradual abandonment of orthodox 
tonality, Vaughan Wiiliains Sym-. 
phonies are surveyed in humanistic 
spirit by Hugh 0 ua way. Stapldy 
Sadie brings his habilu.-J expertise 
to the short study of Handel Con- 
certos. Dr Sadie discusses Handel’s 
organ concertos end his concerti 
gross!, including the oboe and 
double concertos, lire Water Music 
and the Music for the Royal Fire- 
works. 

' . I , . 

Natural History 

Tegn*JV Henry,., Natural History ih. 
Northumberland and Durham, 
271pp. Newcastle upon Tyue; 
Prank Grpham. £3.50, , 

The book is in no way a systematic 
treatise but rather .an account of 
the personal experienced, observa- 
tions and anecdotes of a keen natural-, 
isr with an extensive knowledge of 
the two. counties nod their inshore;, 
waters- Particular fltieqtibn.is paid, 
(o .bfcdft and t0 * fatiye creatures of 

the-grSY'; 


Educations, l; . : . 

Mrattomi, '. jitnicK , Dyslexia Valid 
./tho Individual. '/ Iwpp.. Haiuish 


of tho Welsh border town of Hay tin) two northern counties would 
on- Wye, Geoffrey Fairs has had i he Jjvc been helped by a sketcft piap. 
atlOn of a -local study group. .. Many of tho illustration^ are reprp- 

oVy of Hay", he; writes, "hi dyced from, Thpmaa' Bewick's- oar’ 

o' microcosm of the Verv comnlicated wprRs, ■ ,w|(B, , . 

History, of the 

needs .to be 1 understdod,. 

The - facts glaahed ; from fng«y. : PWiW* 
scattered- manuscript 
built: * ‘ 

border. 
giouSoiid 


nuLurnuirdf 

Singfe-Homfcd 
Talkers, und 
Turns . , 


Comedians. Cross- 
Burles^ua Double- 


“ The stoly of Hay % b»> wrfies. « Ts from/Th ppiaa! Bewick’s oatly :. 

recosni of tlys Veiy comnlicated ‘ wi W. <: feme photographic - TopOgfti pity 1 

We\ih Marches and^ H IeilJe t/ 0 Lf ,r JLfe , ‘ 

mdemdod. es . aSonuJ*. thq ( boe|t ii a mbit rtqdable: 

eattcd , front mhuy 1 ' adcciurat -for the ;-my neTd-natUrbllitt. 

u fir rim ■- smiree*’ nrs'...^ Bppi , CC|Utd8/ J thie. wildlif.e fll lilt 


XlbiiiA .hwniite 0. The 


!;- . I 


i I 


i l . ' 

T ' J 


!? : ! 


Myi.i.rnt, Pkikh. The Ideal World. 

Volumes 1-3. 1,627pp. Neville 

SpeaiTiinii. £2.10 each. 

The pseudo nymnus nuthor took 
twenty years ovor this gigantic book, 
travelling all over the- place ns lie did 
so. It is the result, however, of tire- 
less reading mi her than endless 
movement. He declares that Ins 
ti'W 3 have been Plato and 
■ mi he ,s nliviously a man 
iiiielligcotly open to philosophical 
ideas ttf every kind. He deals at 
length if without nutahlc system with 
an tho larger metaphysical ques- 
tions, starting with nno question. 

Unde vents ? ”, and ending with 
anther. Quo vadis ? M The Ideal 
world Isa much sollder* more. lucid, 
? n ® catholic synthesis than niost of 
its kind ahd bus nn apparent phiio- 
sophiral line of its Own to promote. 

Theatre 

Stratman, Carl 1. Britain''. .Thea- 
trical Periodicals, 1720-1967. A Bib- 

lic^fbra^v 1 ^??.' NCW York Pub - 
This is ah expanded and corrected 

se< L°.? d u th S first : 

published tn 1962, It offers brLf bib- 
Jiqgraphical description j of 1.235 
journals, together with Information 
about library holdings in Britain and 
the United, Slat gs. The editorial work 
« meticulously accurate, and some 
journals not mentioned in other lists 
are brought to our attention. The 
book Is therefore a useful tool for 
research in British theatrical hi» . 
tory. The main disadvantage for the 
Mudent is that the list Is. by design, , 
entirely uncritical j any ■ worthless 
publication earns a place if Its dihb. 
page makes reference to some acri- ■ 
yity vagqqly 'connected ivith the 
theatre or. with the entertainment 
industry, and no. jourqal 1 without' 
such a reference Is listed, however ." 
important It may be. This raean'4 ’ 
that, we have Thd Showgirl Qldmour 
Review, ot which one number wai J 
issued in 19& 4 -The HqUrpant Dano- 1 ' 
mg ■ Year Book (the editor doi. ; warn : - 
us/ that.' /the. iyqrdi ; ; ‘ theotrrcfil / 


ASM ; 2; 

logua for V&ttrflatfidirts; Conjurors. 
Raconteurs, Minstrels. . Pierrots. 




i 

y.. ■ - 


. -r 


i?-.’ 

I. 




tit'- 


Vcf, 

! iHl- 


iered- manuscript - sQurcea'. wild life of ilia 

i: up Into o picture of WdW «untrYaldc^ da \vol L a?. ; iCio ^ecoileo , 
ier life lb air its- aspects, : relK ^ oas « Cqi^ful qbsdrvar. I / .v 
s and secular. J ;•< . " ", ' • 


_ Hamilton^ £2,35. 


. This is an‘idf6sybtlrdti6 study Of the 

? i'oblems of -^ word-blind M children, 
ati-ick Meredith, - shows Cogently 


- how ; the difficulties of tho dyslexic 
lie in conFugloos oE order both spatial 
: He , than describes 


U'.vv r 1 - v-i '• ‘"‘I* 

K 4 J U- igi 6 f ■ /■' K ) 


various methods lie. has devised to 
, help ;to clear those' confusions in ids 
work as q Specialist in visual educa- 
tion and psychology, at the University 

? f Leeds, fils Styleiris npt always easy 
oi* the general reqddr add the pole- 



, UI<F IT.IWI™" VVWB1.UVU. mivriB iaiJl«i,u-i. * j 1UI.» nwinni a : » WMIt-u, Jifc . 

vltlbs iir .a vanished race pmobg rami- ndt known. wUetlier thb species is de--' 
liar surroundings.. Hfeavy; . clothes dining or whethep it hisaltvay^ beep, 
were; universal, from’ coajrse shawla + h.tapa ptatHqc^Hsed bird /*, abd about.' 


Areq rJsfarirfji, tTippT r ^ewlort 
Abbot : David :abt| Charles. . E2 .?$, , ! 

Thank?: toSyngo aitdi p’Flabcriy. 

Und more rapesilv . to Jbhn Ridgeway 1 
and CHw BJyfh, die Aiftn fslands are'" 
among jHo/be?t kncmW of the Irlslv f ■ 
lalattdiil. Although small Had. tn u&r . 
Remote, ; they are , full of Intei-eariug 
Ibtooricd ond prohlstorlcal remains. 
pad the fucta laic Compactly ?et out 
In the latoM ortho.’* Islands rt series. 
Daphne Mould s book, will inevitably, 
bpm iq: some small way to destroy . 
the community she clearly Ipfcea, for 
ibe 4<oa ) s lanuers must change fti 
order ito live* and; ere .changing 
repitny urider the impact or, tourism, 
while losing, a great part . of the ' 
Special qualities which make their- 
islands wortb vlsj link ami presurw : 
mg. . '• •*. ’• '• »■* 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Giltbmi : /I Scow Qiiiiir . Siiuxt*/ Snug 
(If)])), Cfojij //oitv Grew 

Granite <33pl. (1’au.) John Hearne: 
V'ouvi Under the Window. (Faber. 
fiUp.j Frederic Mullnlly : Clancy. 
( Fan. -10)1.1 Paul Send: The Towers 
of Silence. (Panther. liOp.) 

History 

Clive Carter: Cornish Shipwrecks. 
fl'un. 50p.) Roy F. Nichols: The 
Invention of the American Political 
Biography and Memoirs Parties. (Collier-Mucinillan. £1.95.1 

Frank Fraser Darling: Island- Eric R. Wolf: Peasant ll't/iv of the 

Years. (P.in SOp. i Alison Plnwden : Twentieth Century. (Faber. £1.30.) 

■17.* Young E lhalmh. (Pm, HOp.) L|nfllW| „ 

Cinema Giulio C. Lepschy: A Survey of 

A jiiI re Hu /in : What is Cinema? Structural Linguistics. (Fuher. 95p.) 
Volume (I. Edited and translated bv » 

Hugh Gray. (University of Cali- Eilcrntiire and Criticism 

fur uiu Press. £1.10.) Harold Bloom: Yeats. (Oxford 

University Press. £1.60.) 

Druma 

David Cuure : The Pc/nons trillion. Poetry 
(Pa lit lie r. .10 p.) John Osborne: Matthew Arnold: Poems. Edited 

Under Plain Cover. (Fuber. 70p.) by Kenneth Allott- (Everyman. 65p.) 
Vision and Aftermath : 4 Ex* Robert Crecley: The Charm. (Calder 

pressionist Plays. (Curl Hauptmann: and Boyars. 75p.) Robert Creelcy: 

ll’ar, .-1 Tc Damn ; Rein hard Goer- The Finger. (Colder and Boyors. 
ing: Naval Encounter' Walter 95p.) John Donne: Poems. Edited 

Hjsenclcver: Anti none ; Ernst Tol- by Hugh I* Anson Fausset. (Everyman, 
lur. Ittnkeinann.) Edited bv J. M. 35p.) 

Ritchie and Irtinslutcd by'j. M. „ ... 

Ritchie and J. D. Stowell. (Colder Religion 

and Boyars. E 1.3(1.) John Allegro: The Chosen People. 

.. . (Panrhcr. GOp.l Rudolf Biiltniunn: 

Economics Existence and faith. Edited and 

Henry Bernstein (Editor): Under- translated by SchubLM't M. Ogden. 
development and Pcvclnpinent. (Fontana. 60p.) C. H. Dodd: The 
(Penguin. £1.) Ciwyn James: Agri- Founder of C/irtstianitp. (Fontana. 
cultural Policy in Wealthy Countries. 35p.) Nancy Wilson Ross: Hinduism, 
(Angus ami Robertson. £3.75.) Buddhism , Zen. (Fuber. £1,30.) Abba 
Richurd Laym'd (Editor): Cost- Hillel Silver: Where Judaism 

Benefit Analysis. (Penguin. El.) Differed. (Collier-Macmillan, 70p.) 
Peter letnln (Editor): New Econo- Teilhard de Chardin : The Prayer of 
nuc History. (Penguin. £1.) the Universe. (Fontana. 35p.) ' 

Fiction Science 

Leonard Cohen: The Favourite William Harvey: The Circulation 
Ohmic. (Panther. 40|».) Lewis Grass! c of the Blood and other writings. 


Edited and translated by Kenneth J. 
Franklin. (Everyman. 40p.) Tony 
Loftas: The Last Resource : Man's 
Exploitation of the Oceans. (Pen- 
guin. 50p.) Jean Piaget: The Child's 
Conception of the World. (Paladin- 
75)1.) 

Social Studies 

Anthony Giddens: Capitalism and 
Modern Social Theory, i Cambridge 
University Press. £1.50.) 

Travel and Topography 
David Harrison: Along Hadrian's 
Wall. (Pan. 60p.) Lea MacNally: 
Highland Deer Forest. (Pan. 50p.) 
Henry Myhill: The Canary Islantls. 
(Fuber. £1.35.) 



access to the first edition, particu- 
larly Roswell's presentation 
copies, check page 299 uiul contact 
the below should they find the 
*■ first state ” reading. 

A. Ribeiro and J. C. Riely. 
Department of English. Yule Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut 
06520, USA. 

The Great Bustard (Otis Tarda), bird 
for which National Trust has been 
created to re-establish it in 
Britain: any off-beat information 
or history, for the first book in 
English exclusively devoted to this 
fowl. 

John Rydon. 

1 Redcliffe Square, Little Boltons. 
London SVV10. 

T. IV. H. Crosland, mentioned in 
Grant Richards’s Hous titan 1897 - 
1936: any information, for a book 
on A. E. Housman. 


J. Hunt. 

Ebury House, Romslcy, Halesowen, 
Worcestershire. 

E. E. Cummings : information or 
material, for a new biography ; 
also, comments or suggestions, 
especially from authors oi articles 
or notes, for a complete annotated 
bibliography of works by and 
about Cummings. 

Bethany K. Dumas. 
333 Smith, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
72701, USA. 

Defoe: any information to support 
Phoebe Fenwick Gaye’s claim in 
iter 1936 book on John 'Gay that 
Defoe’s The Family Instructor 
(1715, 1718) was “ much appre- 
ciated by the nobility, including 
the Prince and Princess of Wales ” 
(page 269), for a. critical edition of 
The Family Instructor. 

Robert Hopkins. 

Department of English, University 
of California, Davis 95616, USA. 


Boswell’s “ Journal of a Tour to the 
■ Hebrides ”, page 299 (sig U6 r ) : in 
all copies reported to date it 
reads: “I spoke of Mrs Mon- 
tague’s very high praises of Gar- 
rick. — Johnson. ‘Sir, it is fit she 
should say so much . . . ; for neither 
I, nor Benuclerk, nor Mrs Tltralc, 
could get through it * ” ; this 
appears to be the ” second state ” 
of the first edition; in the “first 
stole” the name of Mrs Thrale is. 
omitted: would readers with 


La £> Alfred jv, 
Douglas): 

S55T®* 

John Grierson ttssbm 
concerning 1*75 
from friendTSdS 
particularly Ee W 
grapliy. ** 

H Greenhiirte 
burgh 1Q» Seotlud 

Cuptain Thomat Jm 
neyed fromBriaffi 
Is now James Sh, 
Ontario: infws^k 
source of charts uh 
for a study. 

Office of the CUrf* 
Royal Ontario | 
Queen's h* i 
Ontario, Cwadi 

“ King Light’s S 

of this quotation 

Centre HellfrMeU, 
uris, France. 

Percy Wyndhrn Lnt 
painter and autha 
documents, espeei" 
cerning his pears a 
(1902-08), for a bj 
• ' Vida 
106 Comfort Rial i 
York' 14850, USA.' 

Bronislaw Malinoub, 
gist: whereabouts if 
fished letters 
contact desired wty 
knew him personify 

19 Wynnstay 
W8 6UP. . . • 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 




pci 

al quoimcai 

exploitation of resources for learning, on understanding 
rent educational developments und u sensitivity to the 
and problems in schools. 

scale £3,738 to £4,164 


Application forms and further details from the Educa- 
tion Officer Esfab 2/1/2, Boom 260C, Comity Hall, SEl 
1PB (Tel. 01-633 7546). Closing date for receipt of 
completed application forms 2 6t/t February, 1973. 


Norwood 

Technical i 

College 

Ton er Bridge I\.et‘ t 

Strret, Mil 

Appllcjllani ate limifil fi.ini 
I’huitercil Librarian, lor ai'puinL 
mi. ill lu the (just n[ 

Branch 


ITmTiTETT 


at the CnlTctfo's Timer Hti.lpr 
NrAudi in Tonlej- Slicci, l-jitJi.n. 
SL1. Salnry will bt on (hi- Kali- 
Librariun III t\!M hi a:. 424. 

Application forma and further 
information am obtainable from 
(he Dlucaiion Officer , HOJUitah 
2A/2, roomy Hall, SKI tPH 
(Tel 0I-OJ3 754M onJ must be 
icinrncJ not lutcr Uun 2Mlt 
f-'cbiuiiry 1973. 


ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF 
LONDON 

Temporary assistant with 
library training or experi- 
ence required to assist In 
the running of a specialist 
library. Salary £1,350 p.a. 
Hrs. 9.30-5.30 Mon.-Fri. 
Staff cafetoria. Apply In 
writing to Establishment 
Officer, Zoological Society 
of London, Regent’s Park, 
London, N\V1 4RY. 


Librarian 


Shell hsivtr ini cresting oppuri unifies fur two ehanerctl 
librarians in ihcir library at Shell Centre in London. The vacancies 
would suit men or women he l ween 23 and 30 , provided they have at 
least one year's experience in an industrial special library and sonic 
knowledge of computer applications in the library field. 

One post involves the administration of library col lections and conse- 
quent supervision of the staff concerned. Responsibilities will cover 
selection, editing, cataloguing, display, loan of stock and I he preparation 
of library bulletins. In particular we arc looking lor someone with the 
ability to see library systems in a cost benefit framework. 

The other librarian will work with the head of library administration on 
project orientated tasks. These are connected with the r e-organ isar inn 
of our library collections and services, and here a pre-requisite is the 
initiative ami drive 10 see each task through to successful completion. 

Candidates for both positions should have a keen interest in new 
developments, coupled naturally with a critical approach to library 
systems. 

The salary in both cases will he around £ 2000 . Free lunches arc provided, 
and there are sports and social facilities in Sbcll Centre which is readily 
accessible to both the mainline and underground stations at Waterloo. 

Please write, with details of age, qualifications and experience, to: 
.Shell International Petroleum Company Limited, Recruitment Division 
( CO) PNEL/ 36 , Shell Centre, 1-omlon SF.i 7 NA. 


LIBRARIANS 

ARMAGH COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

(Aimaih Clt|-i 

LttHdri.n‘9 Scute. 1 1.251 10 <2,|( 


LIHR.\t|V 


Mirc.ng salair Mill depend orv aualilt- 
cniuii, and enperlcnct (ittliilnmni lor • 
Clliilncd LHnurlin. £|.SOjt. 
fur l her detail, and ■pplicaiion f««l* . 
I P?J? CoiuHl Libia rlnii. County 

l^anr Headqiueters. Tbo M«U. Amuib. 

, t -* u *' n « February. 1 90. 

BRITISH LIBRARY OF 
POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE > 
ILonUan School ol EcmkhhTcs) •• • 
APPUCATKiNS ait hi vital (oi TVV 
SENIOR LIBRARY A5SI9' 

■■ v-W&L 

accoedjna jo u*e. qiuliHeuXpni and CCMri* 
enn on ihc rtnle. IMI) by JC6b 10 11.909. 
Four hecks’ Icatfl ■ tear. 

. Application*. wUh currictillira tlue pnd 
■jmu of ih« rcfocei, Mihln.ona mck 
< -of ihc apprapneo ol ibta adilcntiaiiMiu. 

IO Ihc Llhmitan. BrUlib Llbnjiy of Poll- 
• ■, tletl and Ecowmili science, • Houshio* 

’. fiucel. Aldwjcb. J otKlen, \VC3A 2AB. . 
R«<m^ap|dlHiut (or ilmllar pMi^.ncta 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE- AND 
• ISLE OP ELY EDUCATION 
.. COMMITTEE - • •• 

>: ^CXs^piCATiqN, A-fttWALaaiiiaGj 

aixiiS. 

fii*W^S Uo # -P B " CAMlOtHhlJt- : KMtaB iOf 

J(nnil4ni acm hare lud fuod .feta«aii( la- .. 
,gww prelerpblr .(*. -^h- ttfiftyltaal 

sin,|- on scale fi.Eto ia tj.ioit per 
anaum. 

. ■ Fufihcrdcnlh or ilia past tat ipnlka. 
U»n f-nn, may M ubiimcd I TrbFp ibe yjeo- 
; P rt J g^-^ n>lg WWiWw_Co!»e|f- Ol Am . 


BOROUGH OF CASTLEFORD 

App:icMlluns j,r In.llrd ti om sulubli 
4 Uj lined I.IHtl .SHUNS lot ihr fullu*- 
ina -ippoimmcnl 

SENIOR l.lak ARY ASSISI ANT. 
s*f»nr Ir acconliiKa. » lib iha leak tor 
Llbriules (£1.1*1 lo Kl.BOij iha tom- 
ra toeing point to bt deurmlDsd by pio- 
rctdonal qiullilciiiom and cfpnlencc. 

• n , ,l *Si o( Lotrt OcrrcrnmiM tn- 
waanltailiM. ana. if oihcr (him art all 

lo «y»tllon» apply l lupoanau- 
9SJ Li on DM nonlM aulca 

: d i woe line, . Fur- 

cll.iVrtmd Llbimnf • . Cailioa flim. 
AppHnufoos. pn fonai oblalnabls tom 

c,Mk •«* 

_Clsk Ccniic. CwjtoW, V orUl dn. 

THE CHILDREN'S 
. • • ' librarian /. 

schools -and teacuino • ' 1 

■ .. . Anil, lo A Mur, 1973 . at 

• ihc Si, Nlcbolu Howl. Scarbaronib ■ 

■ & 

fj " 1 foMiWi, D|M. of LlbrartatiibUi ' 

INNER TEMPLE LIBRARY 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HACKNEY 

^. A rs lll K,h a .v^ 

eta- 

JJpjw j» ■im< ap3 

IncliMi," * rl,,< ' 10 pci annum 

, 4L^!Sf ,l £ n L mm Chw HsCtu- 

•"I!* 1 -. " »-JBA iTcfepbone 01 -SSf, jijj 
rxun^on inuinabta -3MU Febmkcy. 

HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
■ COUNCIL 

•®'aar.dfc*!4!irtrta 


eyptrlenw LondoO l¥MnRf|£ 

, AppHcalloni vlioiHc 1 tw 1011 * (a Iha 

PSe* , MS r, n J[lU n * ,U, J and the 

mmci an d aitopa ni lap rtlticn. 

■ ‘ ’ JORDAN HILL COLLEGE 

' * of education 


• COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
LUTON 

MUSIC LIBRARIAN 
lAP.AMl 

(£1,10.1 lo £2.391) 

APPlicenti 1 Mould be .ulliibly qunllllcd 
end c.prrieucvd person*, pralerably wlib 
qiuilitlriHlon. in musiv. 

The Murccnlul i| ppl leant will liava 
cliuriic ol ihk- MuiIl and □rumophona 
litcptd Llbiuiy. si tali revponvlbllh) I 01 
itlrcilon ol miolc scorch books and 
fc«ord,.and lor ■udvljlDB on development, 
id sound refoidlnaniddla;. • . 

AMlilonoe r,Uh hoialtlf, . OH bliodrerd 
pel tem rradval oipctaica, . 

_p»r , . kll !r r * . ,,,,d »opiic«tion 
■(onnv itlta^obl# by Ibe 3Mb rebruary. 
I91J. may; bo obi Mined from tbo Cstiib- 
mtoieni Officer, (own Hull. Ldiod lui 

’ Appllepiloni rcimcicd 10 local lovern. 
man! omeen imtog in FiiglanU (BX- 
tiisii na London) .an>r W n lei . 

NORTH RIDING 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY I.IDRARV 
ASSISTANT LUNARIAN 
•, Wbnby Dhirici and County Library 
• Hegdquarlon 

nbLSta T, 9 NS ni{?^ ln JllJA ,rom donll* 
Librarian* toe TWO POSIS 1 — 


MOUNTAIN ASH URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OP 
CIII CP ASSISI ANT LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS are Mrllcd /rum 
auliabiy qualified person, tor ibe aboia 
appointment in ilw Public Library service 
in ibe urban urea, tha appointment H 
ocennd In lcmorlly in Ibe ayilcm and 
oilen an trahiilouv Librarian iha oppor- 
innny to acquire all-round experience and 
lo exercUc Inlilullva and rCApqnilblll/. 
Further dciails may be obiHlncd from inc 
undersigned. The appointment will be 

S eal tojhe term, and condlihini of toi 
oniil Snhcm. ot CundlUons ol Mr- 
and, (he ulary will be wlihln tne 
■pedal Librarian's scale, L«., £1,7*1 to 
£!.I00 per iniium acfordlna to-quallOea- 
Uon* und eepciicncc. 

The appolmmeni Is superannuable and 
irmilnnhle by one ttkinlfi'a qdllce un clllier 
aide. Hie iDcecuiul applicant will It* 
required ia ocu a medical ewmlaailon,. 

Prlorliy or toMlderailon will he alien 
10 uijy iuliitM)' aiialineJ ojllect who u 

t i ready lathe imploy’ot the. Councils, who 
J 1074 will bwgiD nan o( tbo new Cyndh 



In 

to commence « 
Experience dl 1 


Experience ol Krthna^K-- ■ 

^bsSSsMeK t UNIVERSITY 


temilnnhle by one OKinlh'a qdllce gn cliut/ 
tide. Hie lUeeculul applicant will It* 
rcauired «o ocu a medical ewmluailon,. 

Prlorliy or toMlderailon will he alien 
10 uijy iuliitMv QwjncJ Ojllect who U 
already la ihc imploy ’ot ibe. Councils, who 

ApDlleoilons iiaiins age. quaUilcoikini 
and experience, together with the name. 


Salary acwrikib 

rkaiiont oe Qaiak 

'"X'jSicadoi Iona N 
bn are ahubalb 
whom BDNnhw 
■oon ai pom 

UNIVERSITY 

. 

LIBRA . 

FOUR M 
. TWO J.IB ^ 













it with the name. 


, ‘P_i- ‘p WARI (AN with inreresi In cola- 
!g» D ”» ■» 1>d .i!BIM icihnlquca hi *»LM 
irVf"l£ at County tlbrary 

H-ij.. and to nke pan In loraard nlan 
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LIBRARY 

ADMINISTRATION 


The Royal Institute of British Archliecla newffl an Admi- 
nistration Assistant In its busy Library, which covers all 
aspects past end present of architecture and the en- 
vironment The succoasiu! applicant will have a wide 
range. of tasks in helping with the management .and 
administration of the Library and the R. LB. A- Drawings 
Collection. This ia a responsible post calling lor Initia- 
tive, Judgment, decisiveness. Iha ability (o gal on With 
others, and a sense of humour. 

Starting salary depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence between £1,450 and £1.750 oh a scale rising to 
£2,01 B; working hours B.30 to 5.30 (no Saturdays) ; 
subsidized lunches ; minimum 18 working days annual 
leave. 

Applications, giving details of qualtOcallons and experi- 
ence to the Personnel Officer, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 68 Portland Place, London WIN 4AD. 
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Assistant 

Librarian 

. .. . required by (he MMS at Ihafr H.O, at .. * 
Thames Dlfton. 

The library provides a service both to H.O. 
and regions on books, periodicals, pamphlels 
and fUma, covering agricultural, economic, 
technical and managerial aspects of the milk 
Industry. 

Tha successful applicant will be responsible 
to the librarian and will be required to 
deputise In her absence, 
this post would- be of Interest to a recently 
qualified librarian who should have a 
knowledge of at least one European 
language. Duties will Include assistance and 
advice to -library users, cataloguing, malm 
tenance of branch stock records, and 
preparation of lists of additions and discards. . 
Salary negotiable. Pleasant working 
conditions. 

Please write or phone for an application form, : 
quoting reference LS.594, to.: - 
■ The Personnel Officer, 

mm A/, Milk Marketing Board, 

Hfl \ ft D Thames Olfton, BuHrSy. 
KViiUtM ret :01»3D84101.. 


Deputy Librarian 

Cfatt’oT MfliwgamW llkwy 

. . . . L . of the civil Service Department, White- 
hall, which also serves the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Central Computer Agency, the Civil 
Service Catering Organisation oiul a number ot 
fridge bodies in the central public sector. 

Thl? Is □ vpcancy for a qualified librarian with 
at least 5 xears* experience, . Dufies will include 
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